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CHAPTER 


PREFACTORY NOTE 

This report is only a supplement to the main Rajasthan 
Cotton Textile Enquiry Committee’s Report. In order to 
avoid repetition, we have confined ourselves in this report 
to a description of the facts relating to the industry in Ajmer 
State and to a discussion of the finding relating thereto. In 
the main report relating to Rajasthan, we have dealt at 
considerable length, with the principles underlying our 
approach to the problems of the industry, as also those under¬ 
lying our recommendations. In that report we have also 
attempted to give considerable factual data relating to other 
centres of the industry in order that our findings may be set 
out in the proper perspective. The background material in 
the Rajasthan Report, as also the comparative data for other 
centres given therein are of equal relevance to our approach 
and findings in regard to the Ajmer Enquiry. We have, 
therefore, considered it proper not to repeat what we have 
stated in the main Rajasthan Report, but only to give in the 
various sections of this report, references to the main Rajas¬ 
than Report. It is of importance, therefore, that the reader 
should, from time to time, refer to the main Rajasthan Report 
in order to be able clearly to comprehend the discussions 
contained in this report. 



CHAPTER II 

INTRODUCTORY 

In view of the impending integration of the State of 
Ajmer with the State of Rajasthan, the Ajmer State 
Government, in consultation with the Government 
of Rajasthan decided that a Committee of enquiry should be 
appointed to investigate into the problems of the cotton textile 
industry in Ajmer State. They further felt that the Ajmer 
Enquiry Committee should be charged with the same terms 
of reference as those of the Rajasthan Enquiry Committee. 
However, since the integration was scheduled to take place on 
the 1st November, 1956, in order to avoid delay, the Ajmer 
State Government came to the conclusion that the Ajmer 
Committee should consist of only one representative of 
employers and one of labour, to be associated with the 
Chairman as associate members. The Government also 
decided that two technical assessors should assist the Commi¬ 
ttee with a view to dealing with the question of standardisa¬ 
tion of wages and work loads. In order to maintain a 
continuity between the work of the Rajasthan Committee 
and that set up for Ajmer, the Government of Ajmer request¬ 
ed the Government of Rajasthan to make available to them 
the services of the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Rajasthan Committee. The Government of Rajasthan agreed 
to do so and accordingly in the Government of Ajmer order 
No. 1/11/56-Lab, dated 24th Aug., 1956, a Committee was 
constituted with the same terms of reference as those of the 
Rajasthan Committee. A copy of the Notification is publish¬ 
ed in Appendix I. The Committee assembled in Ajmer on 
the 11th August, 1956. Prior to this, however, at the 
suggestion of the Government of Ajmer, the questionnaire 
issued by the Rajasthan Committee was circulated by the 
Commissioner of Labour, Ajmer to the various mills and 
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Unions in Ajmer State, in order to save time. By the time, 
the Committee assembled in Ajmer, the mills and the unions 
had supplied most of the required data. At its first meeting, 
which the employers’ representative could not attend on 
account of some unforeseen circumstances, the procedure of 
the Committee was discussed. The next day, the Committee 
met at Beawer and inspected two of the mills. It also held 
informal discussions regarding the procedure to be followed 
and the programme of the Committee etc. On the 13th the 
Committee visited the mill at Bijainagar and also held 
informal discussion with the officers and the agents of the 
mill. On the 16th, the Committee again visited Beawar and 
inspected the Mahalaxmi Mills, Labour colonies and examin¬ 
ed workers selected at-random from the muster rolls of the 
mills. On the 17th and 18th, representatives of the workers 
and the mills respectively were examined at Ajmer. A list of 
witnesses examined is given in Appendix II. 

In the middle of August, 1956, the Government of 
Ajmer decided that the Committee should be assisted by two 
Technical assessors, namely, Mr. J. J. Randheri, Factory 
Manager of the Pali Mills, Rajasthan, and Mr. Ram Singh 
Bhai Varma, Vice Chairman of the I. N. T. U. C. and 
President of the Madhya Bharat Branch of the I. N. T. U. C. 
The Technical assessors were requested to advise the Commi¬ 
ttee on the following points:— 

1. Technical structure and direction, layout of machi¬ 
nery, humidification, type of mixing used for the 
yarn and cloth produced, the condition of work 
generally, etc., in the mills at Beawar and 
Bijainagar. 

2. Whether in any department or departments of the 
mill, surplus labour complements are at present 
being employed and, if so, the best method of 
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reducing such complements without affecting the 
total volume of employment and causing unrest 
among the workers. 

3. If in the context of existing machinery and working 
conditions, the productivity is found to be low, 
whether it is due to the fault of the workers or to 
other reason and if so which. 

4. If the existing workloads need to be reduced or 
increased, in what manner and in what depart¬ 
ments and to what extent is this necessary. 

On 9th September, 1956, it was suggested by one of the 
Technical assessors to the Committee that it would be 
desirable to appoint a sub-committee consisting of employers’ 
and employees’ representatives to consider the question of 
workloads and that the Technical assessors may be called 
upon to consider their report and give their comments 
on any points of difference. Both parties agreed to this 
suggestion. The Convenor of the Sub-Committee 
reported* to the Chairman that for various reasons, 
the Sub-Committee did not function effectively for a long 
time, but that ultimately detailed discussions in regard 
to the workloads in various occupations in the context of 
the present working conditions in the mills in Beawar were 
held under the guidance of Shri J. J. Randheri and a draft 
scheme was evolved which is given in the Appendix IV. 
As the workers’ representatives wanted to consult their 
working Committee on the various matters mentioned in the 
scheme, they promised to send their observations after dis¬ 
cussing the matter with their working committee. One of the 
representatives of workers on the sub-committee namely Shri 
Keshrimal, General Secretary of the Textile Labour Union 
who accompanied the Committee on all tours. 


•Report not published. 
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surprisingly objected to his own nomination on the sub¬ 
committee after the discussion had come to an end and 
when he was asked to give the comments of his union. It is 
thus clear that the scheme which has been evolved has not 
been dealt with on its merits by Shri Keshrimal. During 
discussion with Shri Ram Singh Bhai both at Ajmer and 
Indore, it seemed clear that Shri Keshrimal was satisfied that 
so far as the ‘Bara’ system was concerned it had to go and 
that in the Ring department above 10 counts, one sider 
should mind one side of the frame upto 200 spindles and that 
above 10 counts, one sider should mind the whole side with¬ 
out a helper. From the note submitted by him to the Chair¬ 
man on the subject it seems that he is adopting a completely 
negative and unconstructive attitude presumably because he 
is unwilling or unable to face the music that generally follows 
any sound but unpallatable advice given by a labour leader 
to the rank and file. 

The question of workload was again discussed by the 
representatives of labour and industry on the Committee 
with Shri Ram Singh Bhai at Indore on the 28th and 29th 
October 1956. Shri Ram Singh Bhai’s report on the introduc¬ 
tion of the scheme of the workload and other connected 
matters is published in Appendix V. 

The report was signed on the 31st October 1956 at 
Bombay. 



CHAPTER III 

MILLS IN AJMER STATE 

At present, Ajmer is a part ‘C’ State, situated in North- 
Western India, and is surrounded by the territory of 
Rajasthan. If, as expected, the State Re-organisation Act 
is given effect from 1st November, 1956, the present Ajmer 
State will be intergrated in the State of Rajasthan. The State 
of Ajmer has an area of about 2,400 sq. miles and a popula¬ 
tion, according to 1951 census, of 6,93,373. Of the total 
population, 3,60,236 were males and 3,33,136 females.* The 
distribution of population in 1951 by categories of livelihood 
was as follows:! 


45.4 percent 

were 

dependent on 

Agriculture 

12.5 

do 

do 

Commerce 

19.3 

do 

| ^do 

Production, other 
than cultivation. 

3.3 

do 

do 

Transport. 

19.5 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 

occupations. 


There are only two centres in Ajmer State which have 
Cotton Mills, namely, Beawar and Bijainagar. According to 
the 1951 census, the town of Beawar had a total population 
of 51,057 in 1951, as compared to 30,720 in 1941. The large 
increase in population between 1941 and 1951 is attributed 
to the rapid industrialisation of the town and the influx of 
refugees from Sind, as a result of the partition of the country 
in 1947. 


•Report on an Enquiry into the family budget of Industrial workers in Beawar— 
Labour Bureau. 1934 P, 1. 

ttbid p. l. 
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The main avenue of employment in Beawar is work in 
Cotton Textile Mills, though about 2,000 to 2500 are emplo¬ 
yed in other industries, such as wool cleaning and pressing 
and almost a similar number in bidi manufacture. In 
Bijainagar, on the other hand, except for employment in the 
Cotton Mill, there are few other avenues of employment open 
to the population. 

The oldest Mill in Beawar was established in 1889, 
while two others were established in 1906 and 1925, respec¬ 
tively. The Mill in Bijainagar was started only in 1941. 
Thus, so far as Ajmer State is concerned, unlike Rajasthan, 
the industry is, more or less, concentrated in one centre, 
namely, Beawar. 

The following table gives the basic information relating 
to the Mills in Ajmer State. 
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BASIC INFORMATION RELATING TO THE 


Name of Mill 

Year of 
Eastab- 
lishment 

Total No. 
of Spindles 
installed. 

Total No. 
of looms 
installed. 

Average daily! 

No. of per- Women 
sons employ-! 
ed | 

1. Krishna Mills 
Ltd., Beawar. 

1889 

19080 

636 

1593 

126 

2. Mahalaxmi Mills 
Co., Ltd., Beawar. 

1925 

i 

14036 

416 

1144 

86 

3. Edward Mills 
Co.,Ltd., Beawar. 

1906 

20488 

376 

1280 

88 

4. Bijainagar Mills 
Ltd., Bijainagar. 

1941 

13720(b) 

310(c) 

1056 

52 

Total.... 


67324 

1738 

5073 

352 


(a) This Mill is at present (Aug. 56) employing about 400 
workers only, in two shifts. Figure given is for 
Novemer 1955. 


(b) Working only 9500 spindles in Aug., 1956. 

(c) No looms working at the time of enquiry in August, 56. 

(d) Spinning 4’s and 6’s at the time of enquiry. 
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COTTON TEXTILE MILLS IN AJMER STATE 

(JUNE 1956) 


Children. 

Total, 

No of shifts 
worked. 

Average Count. 

Saleable Yarn. 

spg. 

Wvg. 

— 

1719 

2 

11.42 

! 

15.66 

7.49 


1230 

2 

16 


8 

— 

1368 

2 

11.37 


13&21.5 


1108(a) 

3 

9.5(d) 

i 



5425 


I 




2 
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Thus, the industry in Ajmer State had 67,324 spindles 
and 1,738 looms, the total number of persons employed 
being 5425. The number of spindles and looms actually 
worked was 52,916 and 1289 respectively. It will be seen also 
from the table that, like the mills in Rajasthan, units in 
Ajmer State are mostly engaged in the manufacture of coarse 
and medium count yarn and cloth. 

The production of yarn and cloth in the 3 units at 
Beawar from 1948 onwards is shown in the table below:—* 


Cloth and Yarn Production in Mills in Ajmer State 
(i) Production of Cloth in lbs. 

(Figures in Thousands) 


Year 

Edward Mills 

Krishna Mills 

Mahalaxmi Mills. 

1948 

1754 

2501 

2104 

1949 

1718 

2370 

2132 

1950 

1605 

2461 

2125 

1951 

1527 

2643 

2165 

1952 

1820 

2851 

2189 

1953 

1758 

2931 

2256 

1954 

1682 

2657 

2202 


•Information supplied by the Mills. 
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(ii) Production of Yarn in Lbs. (Figures in thousands) 


Year Edward Mills Krishna Mills 

Mahalaxmi Mills. 

1948 

3486 

4472 

2618 

1949 

3406 

4645 

2463 

1950 

3693 

4902 

2644 

1951 

3344 

4360 

2611 

1952 

3665 

4776 

2640 

1953 

3939 

4883 

2696 

1954 

3894 

4826 

2659 


It will be seen from the tables given above that the 


Krishna is not only the oldest established mills in Ajmer 
State, but it is also the largest in size. In fact except for the 
unit at Bijainagar, all the other units are larger than most of 
the units in Rajasthan. 

History of the Mills:— 

The progress of the industry is evident from the tabular 
statement below. It will be seen that from 1895 till 1935, 
there was considerable expansion of the industry in Beawar, 
but after 1935, the position, both regarding the number of 
spindles and the number of looms installed, has remained, 
more or less, stationary; 



Spindles. 

Looms. 

1895 

10,000 

4,00 

1905 

15,000 

5,00 

1915 

25,216 

8,18 

1925 

44,312 

1,152 

1935 

52,358 

1,428 

1945 

54,534 

1,428 

1955 

54,534 

1,428 
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The history of the individual Mills is given in the 
subsequent paragraphs. 

The Krishna Mills Ltd., Beawar 

Taking advantage of the fact that the town of Beawar 
is located in the heart of the cotton growing area of Rajas¬ 
than, and that labour, though untrained, was available in 
plenty, a local businessman who used to gin large quantities 
of Kapas, thought of erecting the first Cotton Mill in Beawar 
in 1889. The Mill was started with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 7 lacs, divided into 1,400 shares of Rs. 500/- each. 
Initially, it had only 10,000 spindles and 4,00 looms. This 
being the first and only Cotton Mill in the whole of Rajas¬ 
than, it made rapid progress, since the coarse manufactures 
produced by this Mill were in great demand in the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces. Shortly, the management increased the 
spindles and looms in the Mill. 

The Edward Mills Co., Ltd., Beawar. 

Subsequently, in the year 1906, a well-known firm of 
U. P. started another Mill in Beawar, known as the Edward 
Mills. It started manufacturing yarn in 1908 and commen¬ 
ced production of cloth in the same year. It had a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 62,900/- only and gradually increased it to 
Rs. 6,40,000/- in 1909. It commenced working with 7,400 
spindles and 310 looms. In 1912, a, further increase in the 
spindles and looms was made. This mill, too, made rapid 
progress, and in fact, in the year 1920, its profits amounted to 
a figure nearly equal to its authorised capital. In view of its 
large profit making capacity the management increased the 
number of spindles to 15,144 in 1944. The prosperity of the 
mill can be judged from the fact that the reserve and machi¬ 
nery fund, which stood at Rs. 10,000 in 1908, stood at Rs 19, 
89,000/—in 1924, that is, three times the authorised 
capital. 
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The total profits made by this mill upto 1955 amount to 
over Rs. 141,86,885 the total appropriation made to various 
reserve funds Rs. 33,95,193. and total dividends paid Rs. 
52,00,837.* 

The Mahalaxmi Mills Co. Ltd., Beawar. 

Early in 1925, a third unit, namely, the Mahalaxmi 
Mills Co., Ltd., was started with an authorised capital of 13 
lacs, distributed in 13,000 shares of Rs. 100/- each. It started 
functioning with 8,000 spindles and 200 looms only. 

The Sri Bijay Cotton Mills Ltd., Bijainagarf 

The Mill in Bijainagar was erected in 1941, with very 
old and second hand machinery of different makes which 
was about 50 years old. It consists of 13,720 spindles and 
310 looms. Soon after commencement, in 1943, as a result 
of floods, the whole of the precints of the mill, including its 
premises, were covered under water about 15 feet deep. As 
a result, the machinery, which was already old, became still 
more unserviceable. It is stated by the management that, 
as a result of the floods, the company became indebted 
to the tune of Rs 30 lacs and has not yet recovered from the 
effects of the floods in 1943. It is further stated that, because 
of the old and damaged machinery, the production and 
efficiency are very low. The quality of the manufactures 
produced is also inferior, and they, therefore, fetch a lower 
price in the market. The counts produced used to be 12 s 
and 16 s, although at the time of the enquiry, we were infor¬ 
med that the mill is now working only on 4s, 6s, and 8s. 

The mill is not working its full installed capacity, but 
is working only 9,500 spindles at present. It has for 
some years been working intermittently, due to alleged 
financial difficulties. Thus, in 1949, it remained closed for 

* Balance sheet of the Edward Mills for 1956 p. 1 
•}■ Information supplied by .the Mills. 
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10 months, because of its reported inability to give an increase 
in wages and in 1953-54 for 4 months, due to the fixation of 
minimum wages. From 9th May, 1956, the weaving shed 
and ring frames were closed, but working of Ring Frames 
was resumed from 29th July, 1956. 

Technical Structure of the Industry. 

It would appear that although the mills in Ajmer have 
been established earlier than those in Rajasthan, and have 
also been in more affluent financial circumstances, they have 
not cared to keep abreast of modern technological develop¬ 
ments by renewing their machinery and introducing more 
efficient methods of work. None of them is rationalised in 
the sense that by the installation of modern machines and 
adoption of modern processes, they have been able to obtain 
more production per unit of labour. In fact, this aspect of 
the question appears to have been completely neglected. Nor 
have the mills troubled to select properly qualified technical 
and supervisory staff, and, with one or two exceptions, even 
the managerial staff is toeing the traditional path of manage¬ 
ment. In modern industry, the management of labour and 
the establishment of cordial relations between the employer and 
the employee has become as skilled and technical a job as 
purely technical supervision and direction. Both in regard 
to the management of machinery and labour, the industry 
in Ajmer State is backward as compared to the mills in 
Rajasthan. In fact, we found that at the time of the enquiry, 
none of the mills, for one reason or another, had a Labour 
Welfare Officer, although they are bound by law to appoint 
suitably qualified person for such work. Two of the units in 
Beawar have reaped the benefits which accrued from the two 
World Wars, while the third reaped the benefit accruing from 
the last war of 1939. Evidently, they seem not to have follow¬ 
ed a wise financial policy and built up strong financial reserve. 
In regard to technical direction and labour management, as 
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already observed, they are extremely backward, and it is clear 
that modern industry cannot be run only on the basis of 
money, but that it is essential that if the units are to face any 
serious competition or to face large demands on their resour¬ 
ces than those obtaining at present, they will have to look 
ahead and make immediate improvements by renewing 
old machines and appointing suitably qualified officers for 
purposes of technical direction, supervision and management 
of labour. The observations of the Technical assessors on 
this subject will be found in their reports in Appendices IV 
and V. 

Unlike the Rajasthan industry, one redeeming feature of 
the industry in Ajmer State is that the Managing Agents 
themselves stay in the centres of the industry and take active 
interest in the day-to-day affairs of the mills. All the mill 
companies in Beawar are public limited companies, while the 
mill in Bijainagar is a private limited company. 

Efficiency of labour. 

The mills in Ajmer State do not maintain any proper 
records, from which any conclusion could be drawn regarding 
the efficiency of the workers. More over the machinery 
being old and the working conditions unsatisfactory, it is 
difficult for the workers to attain a high degree of efficiency. 
Their output of work also suffers because of the habit of 
loitering especially among the workers in the Beawar mills. 
Evidently, however, it seems that the workers do possess the 
requisite skill for the efficient performance of their duties. 

Difficulties of the industry in Ajmer State. 

In a memorandum addressed to the Chairman by the 
mill owners in Beawar, they have pointed out certain handi¬ 
caps from which they suffer. These, briefly, are the applica¬ 
tion of the Minimum Wages Act to the industry and increase 
in minimum wages from Rs 45/- to Rs 56/- p. m. in the case 
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of the operatives and from Rs 70/- to Rs 81/-p. m. in the 
case of the clerks, since 8-1-53. They point out that it was 
the duty of Government to ensure that simultaneously with 
the increase in wages there was increase in work load. They 
feel that the additional wage burden on account of the appli- 
tionofthe Minimum Wages Act to the industry is likely to 
result in its complete paralysis. They refer to various short 
comings of the labour force, such as (a) loitering, (b) careless¬ 
ness (c) defective work and (d) absenteeism. They also state 
that the industry at Beawar is over-staffed. The strength of 
labour is 27 per 1000 spindles, against 8 per 1000 spindles in 
Ganganagar and 18 per 1000 spindles in Jaipur. They also 
state that the labour force in the winding, warping and sizing 
departments for 100 looms is excessive, being 93 in number. 
Further they draw the committee’s pointed attention to 
three important items, which have crept into the standardisa¬ 
tion scheme applicable to the Beawar industry. These are : 

(a) Doublers are attending to only 60 spindles of the 
doubling frame “on some wrong notion”. On the 
other hand, in Bijainagar, doublers attend to one 
full side of the doubling ring frame. 

(b) Piecers attend to 120 spindles only. It is pointed 
out that in no other centre of the industry does a 
piecer attend to so small a number of spindles on 
10 to 15 counts. On the other hand, every piecer 
has to attend to one full side of the frame upto a 
maximum of 200 spindles, and if any ring frame 
has more than 200 spindles, the worker would 
attend to it with an additional allowance. Similarly, 
there is a surplus of dofiers and spare hands. 

(c) In regard to half-piecers, they point out that the 
posts of half-piecers, are superfluous. In this 
connection, they have drawn the Committee’s 
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attention to the settlement reached between the 
Pali Mill management and their workers. 

Enumerating the other difficulties of the industry, they 
point out that on account of dry climate and shortage of 
water, the work of bleaching, dyeing and printing cannot be 
done in Beawar. Also, on account of the water being hard, 
the boilers of the Mills get rusty and involve the Mills into 
heavy recurring expenditure. Moreover, owing to the scar* 
city of rainfall, the Mills have sometimes to buy water from 
outside sources at a heavy cost. The Mills have also to buy 
coal at high prices of about Rs. 35/- per ton, with the result 
that the Power, which the Mills generate for their require¬ 
ments, is very expensive, the cost being about 23 to 24 pies 
per unit, as against 7 pies in some other centres of the 
industry. 

Due to the fact that the Mills manufacture coarse count 
cloth and yarn, the margin of profit is limited- 

The plant and machinery of the Beawar Mills is old, 
but the Mills do not have reserve funds for purposes of 
rehabilitation and renewal. 

Even when the Mills managements desire to clean and 
set up the machinery in order on holidays, the workers refuse 
to attend, though they are promised a substitute holiday. 
This refusal is due to the fact that the workers have a notion 
that they are entitled to overtime wages when they come on 
holidays for cleaning machinery. 

With regard to the various handicaps, to which the 
employers of Beawar have referred, it must be admitted that 
their complaint regarding extensive loitering on the part of 
the workers is justified and we have already dealt with this 
matter in another section of this Report. It is equally true 
that the work loads in the Beawar Mills, even in the context 


3 
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of the existing unsatisfactory working conditions, are unduly 
low in some departments. It is for this reason that the Ajmer 
Government decided to appoint two Technical assessors, so 
that in consultation with the workers’ and employers’ repre¬ 
sentatives, a suitable scheme of work loads could be evolved. 
This has been done and the reports of the Assessors on this 
subject are published in Appendix IV and V. As regards 
the complaints of the Mills that owing to the hardness of 
water, the boilers etc., get rusty and that the Mills have to 
pay higher prices for coal and electricity, these are common 
also to the Mills in Rajasthan, but as we have pointed out in 
the Rajasthan Report, since cotton and labour between the 
two account for a very high proportion of the cost of produc¬ 
tion these small matters cannot constitute too great a 
handicap on the industry. 

During our inspection of the Mills in Beawar, we were 
amazed to notice that the departments, roofs and machines 
were in filthy condition. The managements complained that 
the filthy conditions were due to refusal on the pari of the 
workers to clean the machinery on a closed day, unless they 
were given overtime pay. This the management cannot do 
without infringing the Factories Act. We understand that 
in the Mills in Rajasthan, the practice is to engage a separate 
gang of workers to clean machinery in motion or to stop 
some machines for an hour every day to clean them. In 
loom-sheds, extra workers are employed as loom cleaners. 
Where machinery cannot be stopped, the practice is to lay 
off some workers on a working day and to get the machi¬ 
nery cleaned on a closed day without paying overtime 
wages. The present position regarding the cleaning of 
machinery is absolutely intolerable and the workers and the 
employers must come to an early understanding to improve 
the position in the light of the remarks, we have made in 
this paragraph. 
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As regards the difficulties of the Mills on account of 
shortage of “industrial water” and supply of power, this is 
essentially a matter for the State to look into and we hope 
that during the Second Five Year Plan, these matters will 
receive earnest consideration of the State Government. 

Change-over of shifts: 

At present, all the units in Ajmer State are working 
two shifts of 8 hours each. There is, however, no change¬ 
over of shifts. We feel that it is wrong always to condemn 
a certain section of the workers of a unit to the second shift, 
which is not so convenient as the first, Moreover, it is now 
the recognised practice in most centres of the industry to 
have compulsory change-over of shifts. We recommend that 
this should be done in the industry in Ajmer State as well 
wherever possible. It is possible that, very shortly, one or 
two units of the industry may start working three shifts. In 
that case, the problem of the payment of workers in the last 
shift which will necessarily be of a shorter duration, may 
arise. It is now an agreed principle that no worker should 
suffer a loss in his wages on account of the management so 
fixing the shift hours that one shift is of shorter duration than 
the others. Therefore, if the Mills start the third shift even 
of or 6 hours, both the time and pieceworkers in that 
shift should be given the same wages and earnings as the 
workers in the other two shifts. We understand that this 
practice is already in vogue in Ajmer State. In this connec¬ 
tion, we would also invite reference to the detailed discussion 
on the subject contained in the Rajasthan Report. 



CHAPTER IV 

MILL LABOUR IN AJMER STATE 

The bulk of the labour force, both in Beawar and 
Bijainagar belongs either to the town itself or comes from 
surrounding villages. Our enquiries show that about 60 
percent of the workers in the Mills in Beawar live in the town 
itself, while the remaining come from surrounding villages, 
which are at distance varying from 1 to 3 miles. On the 
dther hand, in Bijainagar, about 75 percent of the labour 
lives in the town itself while the remaining comes from 
surrounding villages. 

Absenteeism: 

The Mill managements complained of high absenteeism, 
but it appears that they maintain no statistics on the subject, 
nor does the office of the Commissioner of Labour, Ajmer 
State. It was also stated that during certain festivals such as 
Holi and during the harvesting season, a large bulk of the 
workers leave the Mills for a considerable period of time, 
and sometimes, the exodus from the mills is as large as 40 to 
50 percent in certain departments of the Mills. 

Badli Control System: 

Unlike many other centres of the industry, in Ajmer 
State, the Government had to step in to regulate the employ¬ 
ment of badlis, or substitute labour, and the promotions of 
workers. In this connection they issued an order to the 
Mills, early in January 1955, and stated that this order 
should be operative until it was incorporated in the Indus¬ 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, Ajmer. Govern¬ 
ment of Ajmer later issued a Notification under Sec. 15 of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 1946, 
inviting objections.* 

’Published in Gazette of India Part III section 3 dated 18th Feb. 1955, P. 134, 
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The Government order in regard to the regulation of 
badli labour is as follows:— 

1, These orders shall come into force immediately. 

2. Recruitment of Badlis 

(a) A register containing the names of Badli workmen 
separately in respect of each grade departmentwise 
and according to order of seniority of service shall 
be maintained by the employer. This list should 
contain the number of Badli workmen equivalent 
to 15 per cent of the strength of each grade and 
class of work in the department. 

Explanation- 

Seniority shall be based on and reckoned from the date 
‘Badli’ worker has accepted ‘Badlis’ for the first time 
and there after has begun to present himself regularly 
for appointment as a ‘Badli’. 

(b) The ‘Badli’ workmen shall be provided employ¬ 
ment in their respective departments in order of 
seniority as provided in the list. 

(c) Any dispute relating to such recruitment shall be 
decided by a Committee consisting of:— 

(i) Two representatives of employers. 

(ii) Two representatives of workmen, each nomi¬ 
nated by a workmen’s union recognised for 
the purpose by the State Government and 

(iii) One representative of the State Government 
who will act as the Chairman. 

The Committee’s decision shall be by a majority of 
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votes. In case there is equality of votes the Chairman shall 
have a casting vote. 

The decision of the committee shall be communicated 
to the parties in dispute as soon as possible. 

Any person 4 aggrieved by the decision of the Committee 
may prefer an appeal to the State Government, within a 
month of communication of such decision and decision of 
the State Government shall be final. 

3. Conditions for abolition of posts. 

No permanent post shall be abolished unless the incum¬ 
bent thereof is provided with an equivalent post. 

4. Conditions for promotion of workmen whether on 
Temporary or on Permanent basis. 

(1) Promotions whether officiating or permanent shall 
be granted without discrimination and with regard 
to seniority alone. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-para 
(i) above, the following procedure shall apply for 
the spinning departments of the textile Mills. 

(a) Doffer boys shall be given officiating promo¬ 
tion as half piecers by rotation. Permanent 
vacancies of half piecers shall be filled up 
according to seniority. 

(b) Both temporary and permanent promotions to 
the jobs of piecers in a particular ‘gali’ shall be 
given to the half piecers of the same ‘gali’. 

(c) Piecers shall be promoted to work as Doublers 
in accordance with seniority. 
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5. Settlement of certain disputes. 

If any dispute arises in regard to matters referred to in 
Rules 3 and 4 the matter may be referred to the Committee 
mentioned in rule 2. 

The decision of the Committee would be communica¬ 
ted to the State Government which may confirm, modify or 
reject the said decision. The decision of the State Government 
shall be final in the matter”. 

Efficiency of labour: 

The managements bitterly complained not only of very 
large complements of labour employed, but also of inefficiency 
on their part. They particularly referred to a large number 
of persons loitering in the mill compounds during working 
hours, and stated that because of such loitering and inatten¬ 
tion to machines, the production suffered heavily. During 
our inspections, we did find quite a number of workers loiter¬ 
ing about in the compounds, even soon after the beginning 
of the shift. In the; mills at Beawar there is prevalent what 
is known as the ‘Bara’ System, meaning that workers go out 
by turns. It is the management’s contention that so many 
people are out because of surplus complements of labour. 
The representatives of the unions while not denying that the 
workers do loiter about because of the ‘Bara’ System, 
contended that the workers were not inefficient, but the 
mixing provided and the working conditions were so intoler¬ 
able that the production suffered. Moreover, they alleged 
that because of the hold up in back processes due to bad 
material and stores provided, production was not as high as 
was warranted by the efficiency of the workers. One of the 
technical assessors had arranged to call a meeting ofrepresenta- 
tives of both the unions at Ajmer, and during the meeting, 
the ‘Bara’ system was discussed. The representatives of the 
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Unions agreed that it was not a healthy system. They also 
stated that piece rated workers did not stay away from work 
for more than 10 minutes at a time, twice, during a shift of 4 
hours. On the other hand, the time-rated workers who 
followed the 'Bara system, absented themselves from work 
for a longer duration, since one man out of three in an alley 
went out for smoking, relaxation, etc., during a shift of 4 
hours. Asked whether they would like regular intervals 
during a shift of 4 hours the representatives of the unions 
stated that they would prefer 2 rest intervals of 15 minutes 
each. It was pointed out to them that a rest interval of 15 
minutes might actually mean a rest interval of 10 minutes, as 
about 5 minutes would be spent in going out and coming in. 
It appeared that, in the opinion of the workers’ representa¬ 
tives, workers can be expected to put in actually 7 hours work 
in a working day of 8 hours. 

From our investigations we found that, except in the 
weaving shed, there is no proper arrangement for humidifica¬ 
tion. The departments are not kept clean. As a matter of 
fact, the departments of the mills in Beawar present a very 
sorry spectacle and appear unworthy of modern industry. 
On the other hand, in the unit in Bijainagar which is, as we 
have stated in another section a ‘problem unit’ of the industry 
in the State, the workers took interest in their work, there was 
no loitering and the departments were kept scrupulously clean. 

Apprenticeship and training: 

Very few new workers are recruited by the mills as they 
feel that they are already over staffed. In fact, one of the 
units, which has a programme of expansion by the installation 
of 5000 new spindles is hoping to absorb the whole of the 
present surplus complements of labour now employed, in the 
expanded scheme. There is no scheme of apprenticeship or 
training During our examination of the witnesses, we dis* 
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doVered that formerly two of the units used to take a deposit 
of five to ten rupees from the workers who wanted to learn 
the work in the departments of the mill. No stipened or 
allowance is paid to the trainees. It seems clear that if the 
managements desire to have efficient and suitably trained 
workers they must make some provision for a system of app¬ 
renticeship and training, and, if need be, pay a small stipend 
to the apprentices, as is being done by the Bombay mills and 
even by one unit of Rajasthan. 



CHAPTER V 


WAGE POSITION 


The table below shows the total annual wage bill, the 
average number of workers employed, and the average 
annual: earnings in each of the 3 Mills in Beawar during the 
period 1948 to 1954.* 

*vr _ _ r Average 

Year. Wages. ot . Annual 

worKer Earnings. 

The Edward Mills Co., Ltd. Beawar. 

1948 9,04,170 1549 548 

1949 

9,67,670 

1543 

640 

1950 

12,06,036 

1606 

751 

1951 

11,68,806 

1547 

756 

1952 

11,80,237 

1506 

784 

1953 

11,64,370 

1469 

793 

1954 

12,75,150 

1474 

865 

The Krishna Mills Ltd., Beawar. 
1948 11,04,952 

1921 

575 

1949 

11,49,510 

1986 

579 

1950 

14,93,635 

1966 

760 

1951 

14,16,690 

1917 

739 

1952 

14,46,975 

1940 

746 

1953 

14,66,609 

1955 

750 

1954 

15,23,819 

1938 

786 


•Information supplied by the Office of the Labour Commissioner, Ajmer ar ( d verified 
from the C. M. I. Return*. 
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Tne Mahalaxmi Mills Ltd., Beawar. 


1948 

8,04,278 

1304 

617 

1949 

8,34,419 

1317 

634 

1950 

10,94,219 

1330 

823 

1951 

10,50,712 

1318 

797 

1952 

10,63,459 

1311 

811 

1953 

10,34,049 

1291 

801 

1954 

12,06 935 

1290 

934 


It is clear from the above figures that, as compared to 
the year 1948, in the year 1954 there has been an increase of 
about 50 percent in the average earnings. The average 
earning figure, however, relates to all categories of workers, 
and not only to those in the minimum category. It is obvious 
that a comparatively steep rise in the wage bills in the year 
1954 is due to the enforcement of. the Minimum Wages Act-. 
In this connection, reference is invited to appendix III which 
contains figures of average annual earnings of Textile Workers 
in certain other centres of the country for the years 1953 
and 1954. 

Wage History: 

The office of the Labour Commissioner, Ajmer, has 
beeh good enough to supply us with fairly detailed informa¬ 
tion regarding the movement of wages and earnings in the 
Mills at Beawar from the year 1939 onwards. The figures 
are startling. Thus, it is seen that in 1939, the basic wage 
was only Rs. 8/- per month and the dearness allowance 
Rs. 3/8/-,per month, the total pay-packet being only Rs. 11/8/-. 
In 1941, the basic wage remained the same but the dearness 
allowance was increased by As. 8/- bringing the pay packet 
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to Rs. 12/- per month. In October 1942, the total pay 
packet rose to Rs. 13/- because of the addition of Re. 1/- per 
month on account of what was called Bonus. In 1944-45 
the pay packet amounted to Rs. 26/4/- and reached the 
figure of Rs. 30/- in July, 1946. It became Rs. 33/- in 
January 1948 and reached Rs. 45/- in July 1950. It was only 
after the enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act that the 
pay packet reached the figure of Rs. 56/- in January 1953, 
and became Rs. 60/-on 1st September, 1956, as a result of 
the revision of the minimum wages under the Minimum Wages 
Act. A table showing detailed information on this subject is 
given below. 


Year. 

Basic 

Pay. 

D. A. 

War 

Allo¬ 

wance. 

Bonus. 

Total. 

1939 

8/- 

3 / 8 /- 

— 

— 

11/8/- 

1941 

8/~ 

4/-/- 

— 

— 

12/-/- 

Oct. 1942 

8/- 


— 

1/- 

13/- 1 Bonus 

Nov. 1942 

8/- 

4/- 

2/4/- 

1/- 

15/4 

Jan. 1943 

8/- 

4/- 

4/-/- 

2/10/9 

18/10/9 2 „ 

Nov, 1943 

8/- 

4/- 

9/-/- 

3/8/- 

24/8 

1944-45 

8/- 

4/- 

9/-/- 

4/6/- 

25/6 2J „ 

July 1946 

8/- 

4/- 

9I-I- 

5/4/6 

26/4 3 „ 

Jan. 1948 

8/- 

16/- 

— 

6/-/- 

30/- 3 „ 

March 1949 

8/- 

18/6/6 

— 

6/9/6 

33/- 3 „ 

July 1950 

25/- 

20/- 

— 

— 

45/- 
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Till the enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act in the 
Cotton Mill Industry in Ajmer State, the Minimum wage 
paid by the Mills in Beawar was Rs. 45/- per month, and in 
Bijainagar, Rs. 27/- per month. The Government of Ajmer 
included employment in the Textile Industry in the State in 
part I of the Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
some time in 1950 and setup an Enquiry Committee with 
Dr. R. N. Bagchi as Chairman, on 17th January, 1952, to 
hold enquiries in regard to the fixation of Minimum Wages 
in employment in the Textile Industry in the State. The 
Committee submitted its report on 4th Oct. 1952. On 7th 
October 1952 Notification was issued fixing the rates of 
Wages.* 

The Minimum Wages came into force from 8th Jan. 
1953. The Textile Mills challenged the fixing of Minimum 
Wage rates in the Textile Industry, in the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner, Ajmer. The Judicial Commissioner 
dismissed the writ applications. The Mills preferred an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. The Millowners also moved 
the Supreme Court to grant them a stay order. Pending the 
hearing of the appeal, the Supreme Court issued an interim 
stay order. 

The Supreme Court delivered its judgment on 4th 
October 1954. The observations of the Court are of consi¬ 
derable interest and are quoted below:— 

“It can scarcely be disputed that securing of living wage 
to labourers which ensure not only bare physical subsistence 
but also the mainteance of health and decency, is conducive 
to the general interest of the public. This is one of the 
directive principles of State policy embodied in Article 43 of 
our Constitution. If the labourers are to be secured in the 


‘Published in the Gazette of India Part III Sec. 1 dated 8th Oct, 52 p. p. 2245 to 225Q> 
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enjoyment of minimum wages and they are to be protected 
against exploitation by their employers, it is absolutely 
necessary that restrictions should be imposed upon their 
freedom of contract, and such restrictions cannot be in any 
sense said to be unreasonable. On the other hand, the 
employers cannot be heard to complain if they are compelled 
to pay minimum wages to these labourers even though the 
labourers, on account of their poverty and helplessness, are 
willing to work on lower wages. Individual employers 
might find it difficult to carry on business on the basis of the 
minimum wages fixed under the Act, but this must be due 
entirely to the economic condition of these particular employ¬ 
ers. That cannot be a reason for striking down the law itself 
as unreasonable. It must therefore be held that the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act is not repugnant to Article 19 (g) of the 
Constitution”.* 

As decided by the Supreme Court, the minimum 
wage fixed under the Act had to be paid with 
retrospective effect from 8th January, 1953. In accordance 
with the provision of the Minimum Wages Act, the minimum 
wage originally fixed has recently been revised, after enquiries 
by the Minimum Wage Revision Committee, presided over 
by Dr. Bagchi and Mr. Kothari for Beawar and Bijai- 
nagar, respectively, to Rs. 60/ & 56/- respectively per month, 
with effect from 1st September 1956. % It is understood that 
two of the mills in Beawar have filed a writ application in 
Court of the Judicial Commissiner challenging the validity of 
the revised Notification and obtained a stay order on the 
condition that they deposit with the Court an amount 
representing the difference between the former and the revised 
wages. For the Bijainagar Mills, however presumably in view 
of its weak financial position, the Government of Ajmer have 

* Published in the Labour Law Journal, Feb. 1955, pp.1-9. % published in the Gazette of 
India-Extraordinary Part II Section 3 dated August 25, 1956 pp. 1757-1764. 
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decided that mills would continue to pay a minimum wage 
of Rs. 56/-only.* The Minimum wage figure for the Beawar 
industry, when read in the context of the figures for other 
centres of the industry in India published in the Rajasthan 
Report, will demonstrate the advantage the Beawar industry 
has had over the other centres of the industry, so far as their 
wage bills are concerned. Even now, their present day pay 
packet of Rs. 56/- per month will mean for them a clear 
advantage of nearly Rs. 39/- as compared to Bombay, Rs. 27/ 
as compared to Ahmedabad and Rs. 13/- as com¬ 
pared to Indore. It is only fair to point out, however, 
that the work-loads in Beawar are in certain departments of 
the Mills lamentably lower than those in the other centres. 
The pay packet fixed by the revised Notifications of the Govt, 
of this State under the Minimnm Wages Act, 1948, with effect 
from 1st September, 1956, has been split into a minimum 
basic wage of Rs. 30/- and a dearness allowance of Rs. 30/- 
per month in the case of Beawar, and a minimum 
basic wage of Rs. 30/- and a dearness allowance of 
Rs. 26/- in the case of Bijainagar. 

Time and Piece Rates: 

The proportion of time-rated to piece-rated workers in 
the cotton mills in Ajmer state is about 67 and 33 respectively. 
In this connection, reference should be made to the table 
published in the Rajasthan Report, giving the proportion of 
time-rated and piece rated workers in Rajasthan and in other 
centres of the industry. 

• Ibid pp. 1764-1769. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PAY PACKET 

In regard to the question as to what should be the size 
of the pay packet of the least skilled worker in the industry in 
Ajmer State, we have adopted the same approach as for 
Rajasthan, namely to prepare a hypothetical minimum Family 
Budget, suitable for the requirements of the standard Family 
of the least skilled operative. In attempting the framing of 
such a budget, we have been in a more fortunate position, so 
far as Ajmer State is concerned than we were in the case of 
Rajasthan, inasmuch as the Labour Bureau of the Govern¬ 
ment of India has conducted two family budget enquiries in 
Ajmer State, one for Ajmer in the year 1943-44, and another 
for Beawar in the year 1951-52. Moreover, there have been 
three reports prepared by the Ajmer State Government relating 
to the fixation and revision of a minimum wage under the 
Minimum Wages Act. Two of these reports relate to Beawar 
and the third to Bijainagar. They are popularly known as 
the Bagchi Report and the Kothari Report, respectively, we 
have examined the data contained in all these reports, and 
have come to the conclusion that the various items we have 
included in the Rajasthan minimum family budget would 
also be suitable for inclusion in the budget for the State of 
Ajmer with certain modifications. Although until recently, 
Ajmer State was a seperate political entity, a cursory glance 
at the map clearly shows that it is located right in the heart 
of Rajasthan and naturally therefore, there is a great deal of 
cultural and social affinity between these political units. This 
is further clear from the fact that very shortly Ajmer State 
will merge in the State of Rajasthan. Naturally, therefore, the 
mode of living of the population of these two tracts does not 
Btjow any marked difference. 
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The Bagchi and Kothari Reports were in the nature o t 
compromise, and the family budget reports referred to repre¬ 
sent conditions as they existed at the time of making 
of the enquiries and they have not been scrutinized by 
any experts from the point of view of sufficiency and adequa¬ 
cy of the various items and quantities included in the budgets. 
We, therefore, felt that, with the minor modifications which 
have been made in the budget for Ajmer State in the light of 
evidence received, the budget we have prepared for Rajasthan 
is the one appropriate for estimating the minimum pay packet 
of the average family of the least-skilled worker in Ajmer State. 

Composition of the Family: 

It will^be recalled that in arriving at a pay packet for 
Rajasthan,,we assumed a family of 3 consumption units and 
one earner. This assumption is based on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Fair Wages Committee. In the case of Ajmer 
State, however we find that in both the Bagchi and the 
Kothari reports, on the basis of certain calculations they have 
made, the average family is assumed to contain 3. 4 and 3. 3 
consumption units, respectively. These calculations, it is 
stated, are based on the data contained in Beawar family 
Budget Report published by the Government of India. 

Size of the Family: 

Apart from the fact that both the employers’ and 
employees’ representatives have agreed to a family of 3 
consumption units we feel that there is sufficient justification 
for adopting the figure of 3 consumption units, even for the 
State of Ajmer, because if one were to study the composition 
of families in income-groups Rs. 60/- and below, as given in 
the Family Budget Report, one would arrive at a figure of 
about 2.72 consumption units per family. However, this calcu¬ 
lation may not be appropriate in view of the fact that in the 
income groups below Rs. 60/- in the Family Budget Report, 
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there are only 56 budgets out of a total of 371 and these would 
not constitute a representative statistical sample. On the other 
hand, if we were to take the budgets in the income groups 
below Rs. 80/- per month, the figure comes to 3. 15 consump¬ 
tion units per family. It is important to remember that, 
until recently, the minimum pay packet for the least skilled 
worker in Ajmer State was Rs. 56/- only, and as such there is 
no point in fixing the consumption units per family on the 
basis of the budgets below Rs. 100/- per month, as has been 
done in the Bagchi and Kothari Reports. In the light of this 
discussion, it will be clear that the assumption of 3 consump¬ 
tions units per earner per family, for the purpose of the 
least skilled worker, would be open to little objection. 

In estimating the cost of the minimum Budget for 
Rajasthan, we have taken the average prices for the 7 months 
e. g. July 1955, to January 1956, because of the unavailability of 
data for a period of 12 months. Since data for all the 12 months 
are available for Beawar, we have utilised this data for calcu 
lating the size of the pay packet for Ajmer, which comes to 
Rs. 66/- on the basis of avarage prices prevailing in Beawar 
during July 1955 to June 1956. In order to make the budget 
more or less comparable with that for Rajasthan, if we were 
to take the prices for the six monthly period from July 1955 
to December 1955, the result so far as the Food group is 
concerned would be as shown in Table below. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the justification for 
the inclusion of the various items which we have given in 
our hypothetical budget for Ajmer. Our decisions are 
mainly based, so far as the food group is concerned, on the 
advice we have received from the Nutritional Expert of the 
Government of India on the question of a balanced budget. 
Therefore, in the main, so far as items and quantities are con¬ 
cerned, we have adhered to the Rajasthan budget, which 
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needs no further justification. However, to suit local condi¬ 
tions, (a) in the light of the data contained in the Family 
Budget Report for Beawar published by the Government of 
India, (b) in the light of the evidence we received from the 
workers, and (c) in the light of the personal experience of the 
Chairman in conducting elaborate family budget investiga¬ 
tions, we have arrived at the budget given on page 36 A. 
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In their minute of dissent, the Employers’ representatives 
who were membeis of the Rajasthan Committee, have stated 
that the provisions we have made in regard to clothing for a 
worker’s family is excessive. It is relevant to point out that, 
according to the family Budget Enquiry for Beawar, made 
in 1952, the actual monthly cost on clothing of a worker’s 
family came to as much as Rs. 11/- for 4.16 consumption 
units.* The whole sale price index number of cotton manu¬ 
factures was 401 in 1952 on base 1939, and was 406 in 1955 
on the same base. If we were to determine the price of 
cloth on the basis of these figures, we would arrive at almost 
the same figure for 1955 Thus, the provision for clothing 
made in the hypothetical budget, it will be seen, is by no 
means generous. Another group, the expenditure of which, 
in the opinion of the Employers’ representatives on the 
Rajasthan Committee was excessive was the ‘Miscellaneous 
group’. Here, again, a comparison with the results of the 
Beawar Family Budget Enquiry goes to prove that the figures 
we have adopted are by no means excessive.! 

In view of what is stated above about the items inclu¬ 
ded in the food group, it is unnecessary to enter into detailed 
comments on each of the items, except to make certain 
observations regarding deviations we have made from the 
Rajasthan Budget, Firstly, we have reduced the quantity of 
mutton from 2 srs. to 1 sr. per month, in view of what we 
learnt during the evidence of the workers selected at random 
that not even 10 per cent of the workers were non-vegetarians. 
We, therefore, felt justified in reducing the quantity of 
mutton from 2 seers to 1 seer per month on an average. 
However, to maintain the food value of the budget intact, we 
have substituted an addition of one seer of vegetables per 

•Report of an enquiry into the Family Budget of Industrial Workers in Beawar. P. 43, 

f Ibid, p. 47. 
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month, and increased the quantity from 11 seers to 12 seers 
per month. We have also increased the expenditure on spices 
from Rs. 1/4/- to Rs 1/12/- per month in the light of the data 
contained in the Beawar Family Budget Report and the 
personal experience of the Chairman. We learnt from local 
officials, that in most of the worker’s families the food grains 
consumed are ground at home and not taken to the flour 
mill for being ground. In view of this, we have reduced the 
grinding charges from Rs. 1/- to as —/8/— per month. 

We have kept the same figure for clothing and footwear 
as in the Rajasthan Budget, which would also emanate from 
the Beawar Family Budget Report for the same number of 
consumption units. 

In the Beawar Family Budget Report, the average 
house rent per month has been given as Rs. 3/7/4. *We 
have, therefore, allowed Rs. 3/8/- for house rent, as compa¬ 
red to Rs. 4/8/- in Rajasthan. It is possible that if and when 
the Government scheme of subsidised housing materialises, 
the rent charged for the smallest accommodation suitable for 
a family may be more than Rs. 3/8/-. However, this is a 
matter on which we can give no opinion as the scheme has 
not so far materialised. 

We have allowed Rs. 4/- per family per month as the 
cost of fuel and lighting, which is the same as the figure given 
in the budget for Rajasthan. 

As regards the miscellaneous group, the provision made 
in the Rajasthan Report is Rs 8/10/- per month. It will be 
seen from the Beawar Family Budget Report that for 4*16 
cousumption units, the cost on account of miscellaneous 
items was Rs. 9/11/8. This does not include tea consumed 


*Ibid p. 44, 
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in the Mills. Moreover, the expenditure shown on Medicine 
and Education is much too meagre. Therefore, in the hypo¬ 
thetical standard budget which we have prepared for Ajmer 
State, we have made the following adjustments as compared 
to the Rajasthan Budget. 

Instead of allowing Re. 1/- per month for shaving and 
hair-cutting, we have allowed Re. -/12/- only. In regard to 
tea consumed in the Mills, we have kept the same provision. 
It was reported to us that the A. I. T. U. C. charges subscrip¬ 
tion at the rate of As. -/8/- per month, and I. N. T. U. C. at 
-/2/- per month. We therefore think that it will be reasonable 
to allow -/6/- per month for union subscription. 

The total cost of the budget on the basis of these adjust¬ 
ments comes to Rs. 66/- per month, if we take the twelve 
monthly average of the prices of food articles included in 
the budget, for the period July 1955 to June 1956, and to 
Rs. 64/-, if we take the prices for the period July 1955 to 
December 1955, and to Rs. 68/-, if we take prices for the 
period January 1956 to July 1956. Having regard to these 
figures, and in view [of the impending integration of the 
Ajmer State with Rajasthan and the need for ensuring 
uniformity in the minimum pay packet throughout the State, 
we are of the opinion, that for Ajmer State as for Rajasthan, 
the minimum pay-packet should be one of Rs. 65/-. 

Prof. Bagchi, in his report, has quoted with approval 
an observation made by Prof. Pigou in his “Economics of 
welfare”, regarding the effect of sudden increases in the 
wages of workers, where it has been stated that large increase 
in the pay packet are likely to be frittered away on foolish 
expenditures. This observation is, of course, true and applies 
as much to the working classes as to other strata of society. 
However, it should be remembered that the difference bet¬ 
ween the value of the pay packet we have arrived at and the 
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existing pay packet is hardly Rs. 5/-, and the windfall to the 
workers, if any is not of sizeable proportion. Moreover, it 
is clear from a reference to the Beawar Family budget Report 
that over 15% of families in the income groups below Rs. 80/- 
per month were having deficit budgets, and a reference to 
the table XIX on page 33 of the Report shows that about 
l/3rd of the total indebtedness of all the families in Beawar 
was on account of the deficit required for meeting ordinary 
wants. 

Moreover, the pay packet we have arrived at does not 
contain any provision for the contributions which the workers 
are required to make for provident fund and will shortly 
have to make for the Employees’ State Insurance Act. 
Having regard to these considerations, it seems futile to argue 
that any additions to the minimum wages of the workers 
would be frittered away on foolish unnecessary expenditure. 
It is also relevant here to point out that all over the country 
there are insistent demands even from what are known as the 
moderate trade unions, for a substantial rise in the wages of 
the workers so that they may not continue to live on thin 
margin of subsistence. It should be remembered that in the 
pattern of society which we visualise for this country, the 
workers desire not only to subsist but also to grow. 

Pre-War Budget: 

It is usual for Committee for Enquiry and Tribunals to 
fix minimum wage on the basis of a pre-war budget. How¬ 
ever as in the case of Rajasthan, so also in the case of Ajmer, 
for want of reliable statistical data relating to the pre-war 
period, it is difficult to estimate the cost of a pre-war budget. 
We notice that Dr. Bagchi, in his report of the Advisory 
Committee for the Fixation of Minimum Wages (1952) has 
estimated that the cost of the pre-war family budget contain¬ 
ing one earner and 3. 4 consumption units would have been 
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in the neighbourhood of Rs. 19/-. Dr. Bagchi has himself 
admitted that it is not the minimum budget within the frame¬ 
work of the defination of a minimum given by the Fair Wages 
Committee, but it is absolutely the minimum required for 
subsistence. In this connection, attention may be drawn to 
his observations on this point on page 6 of his report. 

More or less on the same data, Mr. Kothari has recently 
come to the conclusion that the cost of the minimum pre-war 
budget would be Rs. 22/4/-. In the Rajasthan report, although 
the approach has been to estimate the cost of the budget at 
the 1955 level of prices rather than to estimate the cost of a 
pre-war budget, we did attempt to estimate the cost of a pre¬ 
war budget, and arrived at a figure of Rs. 23/-. We have, 
however, not made any use of this figure in this Report, 
except when compelled to do so. 

Incidence of Cost: 

On the basis of the estimates given earlier in this 
chapter, we have come to the conclusion that the value of 
the budget which we have adopted on the basis of the retail 
prices, for the period July, 1955 to June,1956 prevailing in 
Beawar, and which is more or less the same as the one 
proposed for Rajasthan, would be Rs. 66/-. We have, how¬ 
ever, recommended Rs. 65/- for the sake of attaining unifor¬ 
mity with Rajasthan. The difference between the pay packet 
which we think is necessary for the maintenance of a working 
class family with 3 consumption units and one earner and the 
minimum wage paid at present would be of the order of Rs. 
5/- in the case of Beawar mills and Rs. 9/- in the case of 
Bijainagar mills. Since the total number of persons employ¬ 
ed in the industry in Beawar and Bijainagar is 4317 and 1108 
respectively, the total cost of the increases resulting from our 
recommendations would be about Rs. 3. 78 lacs in a year. 
This constitutes about 15 per cent, of the present total cost 
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per year on account of salaries and wages. The total realisa* 
tions of the mills during the year 1953 and 1954 were Rs. 
225.8 lacs and Rs. 234. 9 lacs respectively. Thus the addition 
to the wage bill, resulting from our recommendations, would 
form only 1.6 per cent of the total average realisation. This, 
as we have stated in our Report for Rajasthan, should not 
constitute too heavy a burden on any industry, which is 
run with average efficiency and a modicum of integrity. 

Phasing: 

The managements of the mills in Beawar have repre¬ 
sented to us that, in view of the heavy burden recently borne 
by them on account of enhanced wages due to the fixation of 
the Minimum Wage any additional increase to the wages 
bill should be gradual. To meet the point of view of the 
employers’ representative, and on the assumption that they 
will implement the recommendations regarding the pay-packet 
with good will and without attempting to delay payment by 
resorting to courts of law, etc. the Chairman has reluctantly 
agreed to their suggestion and would, therefore, recommend 
that the workers in the mills in Ajmer State may attain 
the proposed pay packet by 1st. January 1959 according to 
the programme of phasing as suggested in this chapter in 
subsequent paragraphs. 

Linking of the Dearness Allowance with the Cost of Living 
Index Number: 

As the pay-packet we have recommended will not be 
reached till January, 1959, we recommend that the wages 
should be linked to the Ajmer Cost of Living Index Number 
with effect from 1st January, 1957, on the basis that for every 
rise of 5 points over 140, of the Ajmer index on base 1944, 
an additional D. A. of As. /!/- per working day may be 
granted, and that, until the pay-packet is reached, there 
should be no adjustment in the down-ward direction because 
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of the fall in the index below 140. However, when the pay 
packet is reached and if the index justifies it, adjustments in 
the downward direction may also be made on the same basis. 

Though there is a cost of living index number for 
Beawar, after making a scientific family budget survey, we 
recommend the linking of the D. A- to the Ajmer index for 
the reason that, according to our information there is'much 
better supervision of the price data on which the Ajmer Index 
is based than for the Beawar Index, and since the reliability 
of an index greatly depends on the accuracy of the price 
data used, we feel that the adaption of Ajmer Index which 
has been advocated in the case of Rajasthan, would be more 
suitable. A further merit of adopting the Ajmer Index for 
the purpose of linking is that it will ensure uniformity of 
minimum wage standards throughout the Cotton mill indus¬ 
try in integrated Rajasthan. 

So far the minimum wages in Rajasthan as also in Ajmer 
State have been static and have taken little account of the 
changes in the cost of living except in so far as this has been 
done by the bargaining capacity of the workers or the inter¬ 
vention of the State. This is a very unsatisfactory position 
and entirely unlike what is happening in the rest of the 
country. It is clear that in the expansionist economy which 
we are having at present and will continue to have during 
the plan period, it is desirable that disputes regarding wages 
and allowances should be kept down to the barest minimum 
and as the history or the other centres indicates. One of the 
best methods of doing so is to link the dearness allowance 
with the cost of living index. 

Recommendation regarding Remuneration and Phasing: 

The view of the employers’ representative on the 
committee, in regard to the workers’ remuneration and phas¬ 
ing is as follows 
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(a) The revised minimum wage of Rs. 60/- will be paid 
from 1st. September, 1956, in accordance with the 
Government’s latest Notification, if the Writ Peti¬ 
tion filed by the employers is dismissed by the 
Court. 

(b) The employers agree to a pay-packet ofRs. 65/- 
with phasing subject to the implementation of the 
suggestions regarding work loads made by Shri 
Ramsingh Bhai. 

(c) In the event of the Writ petition of employers being 

admitted by the Court, the employers will pay Rs. 
60/- only when the suggestion regarding work-loads 
are implemented by the workers. After this the 
employers’ representative agrees to pay Rs. 65/- 
from 1st January, 1960, to the lowest paid operative. 

The employees’ representative agrees with reluctance to 
the proposed pay-packet ofRs. 65/- without any phasing, on 
the implementaton of the suggestions regarding work-loads 
made by Shri Ramsingh Bhai. 

The employees’ representative has also agreed to the 
adjustment of the pay-packet in accordance with the changes 
in the Ajmer Cost of Living Index Number as proposed in 
the Rajasthan Report with effect from 1st January, 1957, but 
the employers’ representative is of the view that the linking 
should not be done at present, but may be taken up at later 
stage when necessary. 

The Chairman is happy to note that the representatives of 
both parties have agreed to the size of the pay-packet suggested 
by him. In view of the existing abnormally low work-loads 
in certain departments, the Chairman is of the view that the 
first rise in wages namely Rs. 60/- should be given as «oon 
as the suggestions regarding work-loads made by Shri 
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Ramsingh Bhai and scheme of standardisation of wages as 
finally evolved are implemented. In case, however, the Writ 
Petition of the ihills fails, they will have to pay Rs. 60/- from 
1st. September, 1956. Looking to the present financial 
position of the Beawar Mills, as revealed by the Balance 
Sheets, the Chairman agrees to a programme of phasing, 
namely, Rs. 62/8/- from 1st. January, 1958 and and Rs. 65/- 
from 1st. January 1959 on the clear understanding that the 
recommendations contained in the Report are implemented 
by the parties both in letter and spirit. The Chairman is 
emphatically of the opinion that in order to place the wage 
structure of the Rajasthan industry on a more scientific foot¬ 
ing, the pay-packet should be linked with the cost of Living 
Index number for Ajmer in accordance with the formula 
suggested in the Rajasthan Report as early as possible or 
with effect from such date as the tripartite conference decides. 
For the Bijainagar Mills the pay-packet will remain the same 
(i. e. Rs. 65/-) but the phasing programme will be as follows, 
in view of the reported financial difficulties of the mills:— 

From 1st. January 1957 or on the implementation, 
of the recommendations of the Committee which¬ 
ever is later Rs. 58/- 

From 1st. January, 1958. Rs. 61/- 

From 1st. January, 1959. Rs. 65/- 

Minimum basic wage for the least paid operative in all 
mills will be Rs. 30/- p. m. and the rest will be paid as D. A. 
Increases as indicated above will be given in D. A. However 
the increase in D. A. will be adjusted against the difference 
between the present basic wage and newly fixed basic wage 
as a result of the standardisation of wages. 



CHAPTER VII 

STANDARDISATION of wages 

At present, wages in Beawar mills are standardised as 
a result of Government Notification under the Minimum 
Wages Act. The standardisation appears to have been done 
without taking much expert technical advice and we noticed 
that the existing schemes suffer from some defects. Both 
the employers’ and workers’ respresentatives have represen¬ 
ted to us that the scheme should be revised. Accordingly, 
we attempted to evolve a scheme of standardisation of 
wages for Mills in Beawar on a basic wage of Rs. 30/-, which 
closely follows the model of the scheme we have prepared 
for Rajasthan on the basis of minimum wage of Rs. 26/-. 
The scheme of standardisation of wages as evolved by the 
Committee is published in appendix to this chapter. It 
should be made clear that the scheme is to be read with the 
notes accompanying the standardisation scheme in Rajasthan 
published on pages 73 to 75 of the Rajasthan Report. We 
would also like to make it clear that the emoluments received 
by existing workmen as basic wage and dearness allowance 
together will not be reduced on the implementation of the 
scheme. The increase in dearness allowance resulting from 
the implementation of the recommendations regarding Pay 
packet and standardisation scheme will be adjusted against 
difference between the present basic wage and newly fixed 
basic wage. We recommend that the scheme, which we have 
evolved, should be introduced, only on the condition that 
the workers are prepared to undertake the work loads, which 
we have suggested. 

While examining the standardisation scheme formula¬ 
ted by the Ajmer Government, we came across a number of 
occupations’ which are seldom found in any other cotton 
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textile centre in India, we have, therefore, attempted a stan¬ 
dardisation of nomenclatures on the lines of the Rajasthan 
scheme, so that there may be uniformity of nomenclatures in 
the various mills in the integrated State of Rajasthan. 

Method of calculating wages: 

The mills in Ajmer State calculate wages on the basis of 
the number of days in the calender month, instead of on the 
basis of number of working days in the case of time workers 
while in the case of piece workers, they are calculated op 
the basis of the actual number of working days. It is clear 
that time workers, when they are absent with or without leave, 
benefit by this method of calculating wages, though they defi¬ 
nitely lose when they take a long leave under the Factories Act, 
etc. Obviously this is a wrong method of calculation and 
unlike the system followed in most textile centres in the 
country. During our discussions in the Committee, both 
the employers’ and employees’ representatives agreed that the 
wages of both time and piece workers should be calculated 
on the basis of working days and not on the basis of the 
number of days in the calender month. Since the existing 
standardisation scheme for Ajmer State has been formulated 
under the Minimum Wages Act in accordance with the 
provisions of that Act, the wages laid down in it are for a 
calender month and not for working days in the month as is 
usually the practice in other centres of the industry. We 
would recommend, therefore, that if the scheme, which we 
have proposed, is implemented as a result of agreement bet¬ 
ween the parties before a conciliator, it should be regarded 
as being for a month of 26 calender days. On the other 
hand, if, in the event of disagreement between the parties, it 
has to be enforced under the Minimum Wages Act, it should 
be for a month of 30 days, in order to satisfy the provision 
of law. 
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Scheme of Standardisation of Wages for the 
Cotton Textile Mills in Ajmer State. 


No. Occupation. Monthly rate 

of Wages. 


I. Occupations common to various Departments. 


1 . 

Departmental Oilers and banders. 

37 

6 

0 

2. 

Shafting Oilers. 

39 

0 

0 

3. 

Mochees. 

35 

12 

0 

4. 

Sweepers. 

30 

0 

0 

5. 

Mazdoor. 

30 

0 

0 

II. Mixing Room. 




1 . 

Bale breaker attendant. 

34 

2 

0 

2. 

Mixing spreaders or carriers. 

30 

0 

0 

3. 

Mixing Navghatiis or Bale Coolies. 

34 

2 

0 

4. 

Bale Stacker. 

35 

12 

0 

III. Blow Room. 




1 . 

Hopper Feeders and/or Lattice Feeders 
or Hand feeders. 

34 

2 

0 

2. 

Breaker Scutcher single machine. 

34 

2 

0 

3. 

Breaker Scutcher-double machine. 

42 

4 

0 

4. 

Finisher Scutcher-single machine. 

35 

8 

0 

5. 

Finisher Scutcher-double machine. 

43 

6 

0 
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No. Occupation. 

Monthly rate 
of Wages. 

6. Openers. 

34 2 

0 

7. Willowmen. 

31 10 

0 

8. Thread extractor or Bonda opener. 

31 10 

0 

9. Roving end openers. 

31 12 

0 

10. Hard waste opener. 

31 12 

0 

11. Dust Carrier. 

30 0 

0 

IV. Card Room . 

1. Strippers. 

35 12 

0 

2. Card Grinders. 

36 9 

0 

3. Flat grinders and mounters. 

36 9 

0 

4. Card tenters. 

31 11 

0 

5. Can boys. 

30 0 

0 

6. Lap carriers. 

30 0 

0 

7. Flygatherers. 

30 0 

0 

V. Speed Frame Department . 

1. Doffer boys. 

31 11 

0 

2. Doff Bobbin carrier. 

30 0 

0 

3. Tenter Helper or creelers. 

32 8 

0 

4. Fitter. 

57 0 

0 

5. Fitter coolies. 

32 8 

0 
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No. Occupation 1 Monthly rate 

of Wages. 


VI. Ring frame Department. 

1. Tapeman. 33 II 0 

2. Head Roller Coverers. 40 10 0 

3. Asstt. Roller coverer. 37 6 0 

4. Wrapping boys. 32 8 0 

5. Bobbin/Doff carriers. 30 0 0 

6. Doffer gaiters 31 11 0 

7. Tubular banding man. 35 12 0 

8. Bobbin cleaner or weft cleaner or weft 

cutters 30 0 0 

9. Ring piecers attending warp frames 

upto and including 200 spindles. 34 2 0 


For all counts upto 18s (including 18s) a coarse 
count allowance of 124 % of basic wages should 
be given to all Ring Siders. Over 200 spindles 
and upto 400 spindles, and allowance of Rs. 1/2/- 
for every 20 spindles and part thereof and for 
spindles over 400 and upto 800 an allowance of 
Rs. 1/10/0 for every 20 spindles and part thereof 
will be given. 

For weft frames, an allowance of Rs. 1/8/0 should 
be paid over and above the wage rates applicable 
to warp frames with same number of spindles. 


7 
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No. Occupation. Monthly rate 

oi Wages. 


10 . 


Double tenters attending upto and 
including 200 spindles (with allo¬ 
wances as in case of piecers.) 


34 2 0 
where there are 
more than 2 siders 
per machine. 


38 2 0 
If there are 
two siders per 
machine. 


11. Ring Fitters 57 0 0 

12. Fitter Coolies. 32 8 0 

13. Scaleman. 32 8 0 

14. Weigher. 32 8 0 

15. Helper or Half Piecers. 32 8 0 

16. Ring Cleaner and Doubling Machine 

Cleaner or cleaning gangman. 34 2 0 


(The employers’ representative does not agree to the 
coarse Count allowance of 121% of basic wages to 
the piecers, who are given helpers.) 


VII. Mule Department. 

1. Doff Carriers. 30 0 0 


VIII. Reeling. 


1. Steam boy or yarn conditioning man. 31 11 0 

2. Charkhawala 31 11 0 
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No. 

Occupation. 

Monthly rate 
of Wages. 

IX. 

Yarn Bundling Department . 





1. 

Weighers. 

35 

12 

0 


2. 

Knotters. 

37 

6 

0 


3. 

Pressers and Bundlers. 

37 

6 

0 


4. 

Wrappers 

31 

11 

0 


s 
»- • 

Labellers or Hank Packer. 

31 

11 

0 


6. 

Bundle boys. 

31 

11 

0 

X. 

Winding Department. 





1. 

Winding Naikin. 

52 

0 

0 


2. 

Scale man or Weighraan. 

32 

8 

0 


3. 

Number Marker. 

32 

8 

0 


4. 

Doff carrier. 

30 

0 

0 


5. 

Bobbin cleaner. 

30 

0 

0 


6. 

Charkha walla. 

31 

11 

0 

XI. 

Warping Department. 





1. 

Creel boys on ordinary warping machine. 32 

8 

0 


2. 

Creel boys on warping machine (High 






speed). 

32 

8 

0 


3. 

End carriers. 

32 

8 

0 


4. 

Beam carrier. 

36 

9 

0 
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No. Occupation. Monthly rate 

of Wages. 


XII. Sizing Department. 


1. 

Front sizer. 

84 

0 

0 

2. 

Back sizer. 

45 

8 

0 

3. 

Head size mixer. 

42 

4 

0 

4. 

Size mixing coolie. 

32 

8 

0 

5. 

Beam carriers. 

36 

9 

0 

XIII. Drawing-in Department. 




1. 

Heald repairer. 

35 

12 

0 

2. 

Reed repairer. 

35 12 

0 

3. 

Beam carriers. 

36 

9 

0 

XIV. 

Weaving Department. 




1. 

Loom cleaners. 

34 

2 

0 

2. 

Weft distributors. 

30 

0 

0 

3. 

Cloth Carriers. 

30 

0 

0 

4. 

Beam Carriers. 

36 

9 

0 

5. 

Bobbin Pickers, 

30 

0 

0 

XV. 

Folding and Calendering Department. 




1. 

Cut lookers. 

42 

4 

0 

2, 

Front machine folders, 

35 12 

0 




No. 


Occupation. 


Monthly rate 
of Wages. 


3. 

Back machine folders. 

35 

12 

0 

4. 

Hand table folders or sample folders. 

32 

8 

0 

5. 

Stitcher and sewer. 

32 

8 

0 

6. 

Number marker. 

32 

8 

0 

7. 

Sorter, piece checkers and measurers. 

34 

2 

0 

8. 

Stamper Machine 

35 

12 

0 


Hand 

34 

2 

0 

9. 

Bundler. 

32 

8 

0 

10. 

Front calender man. 

39 

0 

0 

11. 

Back calender man. 

34 

2 

0 

12. 

Damping machine man. 

32 

8 

0 

13. 

Press man 

36 

9 

0 

14. 

Hoop Iron Cutter or putti cutter 

32 

8 

0 

15. 

Scale boy or weighman 

32 

8 

0 

16. 

Bale markar or baling press 





number marker. 

32 

8 

0 

17. 

Colourman. 

32 

8 

0 


Power Plant and Mechanic Department 




1. 

Mechanic (Mistry) 

110 

8 

0 

2. 

Engine Driver, 

91 

0 

0 
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No. Qccupation. Monthly rate 

of Wages. 


3. 

Pilot Engine Driver or Assistant 

60 

0 

0 


Engine Drivers. 




4. 

Rope Attendant. 

42 

4 

0 

5. 

Fireman. 

52 

0 

0 

6. 

Tinman. 

65 

0 

0 

7. 

Blacksmith. 

65 

0 

0 

8. 

Head Moulder (Dhalai Khata Mistry) 

91 

0 

0 

9. 

Assistant Moulder. 

57 

0 

0 

10. 

Head Turner. 

65 

0 

0 

11. 

Assistant Turner. 

57 

0 

0 

12. 

Head fitter. 

65 

0 

0 

13. 

Assistant fitter. 

57 

0 

0 

14. 

Mason Grade I. 

82 

0 

0 

15. 

Mason Grade II. 

75 

8 

0 

16. 

Mason coolies. 

30 

0 

0 

17. 

Electrician (1st. class licence) 

114 

0 

0 

18. 

Electric attendant (Switch Board 
Operator Armature winder, I IClass). 

65 

0 

0 

19. 

Wireman. 

45 

8 

0 

20. 

Boiler Attendant I Class. 

91 

0 

0 
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No. 

Occupation. 

Monthly rate 
of Wages. 

21. 

Boiler Attendant II Class. 

65 

0 

0 

22. 

Coal Coolies. 

34 

2 

0 

23. 

Pump attendant (Air Compressor 
Operator, Drosopher Attendant, 
Donkey Fitter). 

45 

8 

0 

24. 

Humidifier Attendant. 

45 

8 

0 

25. 

Welder. 

52 

0 

0 

26. 

Hammerman. 

36 

9 

0 

27. 

Moulder Mazdoor. 

34 

2 

0 

28. 

Fitter Mazdoor. 

34 

2 

0 

29. 

Turner Mazdoor. 

34 

2 

0 

36. 

Boiler cleaner. 

34 

2 

0 

31. 

Tinman Mazdoor. 

34 

2 

0 

XVII. 

Miscellaneous. 




1 . 

Compounder. 

55 

0 

0 

2. 

Ward Boy. 

40 10 

0 

3. 

Vaid Raj. 

59 

0 

0 

4. 

Nurse. 

40 10 

0 

5. 

Motor car, Lorry & Tractor Driver. 

59 

0 

0 

6. 

Head Watchman (Jamadar) 

46 

0 

0 
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No. 

Occupation. 

Monthly rate 
of Wages. 

7. 

Watchman. 

40 

0 

0 

8- 

Office peon, messenger or officeboy 

40 

0 

0 

9. 

Cart Man. 

32 

8 

0 

10. 

Tonga driver. 

40 

0 

0 

11. 

Gardener. 

30 

0 

0 

12. 

Sweeper (Harijan). 

30 

0 

0 

13. 

Waterman. 

30 

0 

0 

XVIII. Jobbers. 




1 . 

Mixing Room Jobber. 

39 

0 

0 

2. 

Blow Room Jobber, 

52 

0 

0 

3. 

Carding Head Jobber. 

97 

8 

0 

4. 

Carding Jobber. 

69 

1 

0 

5, 

Frame Department Head Jobber 

110 

8 

0 

6. 

Frame Department Jobber. 

69 

1 

0 

7. 

Frame Department Doffing Jobber. 

52 

0 

0 

8. 

Ring Frame Head Jobber. 

110 

8 

0 

9. 

Ring Frame Jobber. 

69 

1 

0 

10. 

Ring Frame Doffer Jobber. 

52 

0 

0 

11. 

Mule Spinning Jobber. 

81 

4 

0 

12. 

Reeling Jobber. 

58 

8 

0 
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No. 


Occupation. 


Monthly rate 
of Wages. 


13. 

Winding Department Jobber. 

45 

8 

0 

14. 

Warping Jobber. 

100 

0 

0 

15. 

Sizing department jobber.- 

110 

8 

0 

16. 

Weaving Department Head Jobber. 

130 

0 

0 

17. 

Drawing-in Department jobber. 

58 

8 

0 

18. 

Folding and warehouse jobber. 

52 

0 

0 

19. 

Baling Press Jobber. 

45 

8 

0 


XIX Piece Rated Occupations. 

(A) Mules Dept. 

Minder 
Key Piecer 
Piecer. 

Bobbinwalla. 

Sute Gola. 

Coarse upto 16 s 
Medium. 


Rs. 9 4 0 
5 10 0 
5 6 0 
4 6 0 

Rs. 0 2 9 
Rs. 0 3 6 


Per 1000 lbs. 


per lb. 


(B) For all piece rated occupations except Mules and 
weaving, the Bombay Scheme as given in the 
book “Standard rate of wages in Bombay Textile 
Mills’, published by the Mill owners Association 
(December, 1955), will be applicable. 
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(C) Piece rates for weaving shall be fixed by individual 
Mills according to the Bombay Scheme taking 
into consideration the Bombay speeds of looms, 
till then the weaving rates shall be as follows 

Weaving: 

For a Weaver the following standard of Basic wage is 
fixed. This standard is determined on the basis of 4 -5 pies 
for weaving 10 yds. of plain (grey) cloth on 45" loom. The 
standard specifications, for this purpose are taken as 13s 
Warp 13s WEFT 40s REED two in a dent and 30 PICKS 
per inch. Variations over these specifications in the form of 
allowances to be deducted or added are provided below. 

Deductions to be made for looms with a lesser reed 
space : | per cent, to be deducted per inch below 45 inches 
upto 24 inches. 

Allowance for looms with a greater Reed Space For 
Looms above 45'' the allowances to be added from 45" to 50" 
at li per cent, per inch; and an additional allowance of 2^ 
per inch for 51" and 52" and a further addition of 21 per cent 
per inch from 53" to 64", and a further addition of 3 per cent 
for 65" and upwards 

The rest of the allownaces are to be given as per specifi¬ 
cations given in the Bombay Award published in Bombay 
Labour Gazette Vol. XXVI Bombay, June 1947 No. 10. 

The weaving line jobbers should be paid basic wage 
according to the following schedule on the basis of two looms 
weaver system. 
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Number of looms 
supervised by a 

Jobber. 

Percentage of basic 
actual earning of 
weaver. 


Percentage. 

Upto 36 looms 

14 

37 to 40 looms 

13 

41 to 42 looms. 

12* 

43 to 44 looms. 

12 

45 to 48 looms. 

14 

49 to 52 looms. 

11 

53 to 56 looms. 

lOf 

57 to 60 looms. 

m 

61 to 64 looms. 

10} 

65 to 68 looms. 

10. 

69 to 72 looms. 

9| 


The maximum number of looms to be supervised by 


one Jobber should not exceed 52 looms. 




CHAPTER VIII 

SCHEME OF WORKLOADS 

One of the urgent problems facing the mills in Beawar, 
is the question of the fixation of suitable work loads. The 
mills complain that they are carrying surplus complements 
and that the workers, who have been used to minding few 
machines, are reluctant to accept additional work loads. 
One of the reasons why the mills are over staffed is that untill 
1942, the wage paid in Beawar was extremely low being not 
more than Rs. 12/- per month and the employers did not 
mind engaging extra labour. With the enforcement of the 
Minimum Wages Act in Ajmer State, the Minimum Wages 
at present is Rs. 56/- per mouth and the work-loads fixed are 
prima facie low in some depts. Thus, until recently the opera¬ 
tives in the Ring Frame Department, were minding only 120 
spindles each as against about 200 in other centres of the 
industry. In the Notification revising the minimum wage 
issued by the Ajmer Government in August, 1956, it has been 
mentioned that alongwith the revised wages, an operative on 
the Ring frame is expected to mind 145 spindles instead of 
120 as hitherto in Beawar mills. As a matter of fact, 
when the Government fixed 120 spindles per sider the workers 
actually refused to work the extra spindles on the frame, with 
the result that there was a fall in production and the full 
installed capacity was not being worked. With a view to 
remedying this state of affairs, the Ajmer Government deci¬ 
ded that it was essential that a proper technical examination 
of the position should be undertaken and appointed two 
Technical Assessors, namely, Mr. Randheri of the Pali 
Mills and Mr. Ram Singh Bhai of Indore, to assist the 
Committee. At the suggestion of Mr. Ramsingh Bhai, the 
Chairman appointed a sub-committee consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of the two Workers’ Union at Beawar namely Sbri 
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Gangaram, President, Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
(INTUC) and Shri Keshrimal, General Secretary Textile 
Union ‘Red Flag’ Beawar and employers’ representatives to 
evolve a suitable scheme of workload, together with a phased 
programme of improvements in the working conditions. 

Although we did not go into the question of the deter¬ 
mination of workloads in the Rajasthan Enquiry for the 
reasons stated therein, the fact remains that for certain 
reasons, the work loads in the mills in Beawar are abnormally 
low in certain departments, as is evident from the number of 
people found loitering in the compound during all times of 
the day. This is neither good for the workers nor for the 
industry or for the country as a whole. It seems to the 
Chairman that the workers cannot expect an improvement 
in the wage standards unless they are prepared to give a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage. In view of this, the 
Chairman is strongly of the opinion that Government should 
do everything in their power to implement the suggestions 
regarding workloads in certain departments of the mills in 
Beawar as finally agreed to by the representatives of emplo¬ 
yers and workers on the main committee which have been 
made taking fully into consideration the very unsatisfactory 
working conditions which exist at the present time in the 
mills at Beawar. 

Before examining this matter, at the suggestion of one 
of the technical assessors, the sub-committee as also the 
Chairman visited the mills in Indore, where a scheme of 
workloads has been evolved and is being enforced. A 
scheme of workload was formulated after considerable 
discussions under the guidance of Mr. Randheri and with 
members of the sub-committee and it was circulated to the 
members of the Technical Sub-committee for their comments. 
This scheme which forms a part of Mr. Randheri’s report is 
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published in Appendix IV. This scheme contains proposals 
regarding fixation of workload in all occupations, but after 
discussing the scheme with Shri Ramsingh Bhai the other 
Technical Assessor by the members of the Committee, he 
(Shri Ramsingh Bhai) was of the opinion that workload should 
not be introduced in all occupations in one phase in the 
present working conditions. He however agreed to the fixa¬ 
tion of work loads in the Ring and Frame departments, 
where prima facie there is surplus complements of workers. 
His report on the question of workload and other issues 
referred to him is published in Appendix V. As the Emplo¬ 
yers’ and workers’ representatives on the committee have 
agreed to implement the suggestions regarding discipline and 
workload given in the Report of Shri Ramsingh Bhai, the 
Chairman also concurs with the view given by Shri R. S. 
Bhai and hopes that all parties will sincerely implement these 
suggestions as a first phase in the fixation of workloads. He 
however feels that in view of Shri Randheri’s technical know¬ 
ledge and wide experience, the scheme formulated under his 
guidance should at the later stage receive adequate considera¬ 
tion both from the Government and of the parties concerned. 
As a first step however, Shri Ram Singh Bhai’s suggestions 
should be implemented in toto, since he is a labour leader 
of long standing with actual experience of formulating and 
implementing the schemes of workload.* It is hoped that the 
employers will not only wish to adapt Shri Ramsingh Bhai’s 
suggestions regarding workloads but also take to heart his 
observations regarding management, working conditions, 
technical directions etc., since the adaption of these suggestions 
are of vital interest to the employers, workers and to the nation 

The employers' and employees representatives agree to the suggestions regarding 
workloads in Ring and Frame Departments suggested in the report of Shri Ram Singh 
Bhai. The employers’ representative however wants that the workload scheme evolved 
and suggested by Shri Randheri should also be implemented in other Departments within 
ft reasonable time, but in Carding Department, it should be implemented immediately. 
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at large. The chairman also agreed to the suggestion made 
®by Shri Ramsingh Bhai that a Technical Committee may be 
appointed by the Government to fully examine the question 
of workloads and duties imall Cotton Textile mills in the new 
State of Rajasthan. Similar suggestion has also been made 
in the Report of the Rajasthan Committee. 

The general attitude of the workers in Beawar appears 
to be that the wages fixed under the Minimum Wages Act or 
recommended by the Committee should be paid irrespective 
of any workload. This is utterly unreasonable and unaccep¬ 
table. We, therefore, strongly recommend that the recom¬ 
mended pay packet should be made effective on the workers 
agreeing to the suggestion regarding the work loads given in 
Shri Ramsingh Bhafs Report and discontinuance and/or 
regulation of pernicious Bara System. 

The management have given an undertaking that all 
those found surplus as a result of the implementation of the 
suggestions regarding new workloads in the Ring and Frame 
departments will be absorbed by the mills on their existing 
remunerations. A letter addressed to the Chairman on the 
subject by the representative of the employers on the 
Committee will be found in Appendix VI. We would also 
draw attention of the employers to the suggestion contained 
in Shri Ramsingh Bhai’s Report with which we fully agree. 
The representative of the mills have assured the committee that 
they have now the awareness of the compelling necessity of 
improving the working condition, in order that production 
may increase and the workers may not suffer any hardship 
due to unsatisfactory conditions of the work. We trust that 
the management will give early attention to this matter and 
also see to it that technical staff of the right calibre is 
appointed to run the various departments. 

The suggestion regarding workloads except for Ring 
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piecers apply to the Beawar mills only and not to the 
Bijainagar mill. For other departments, the question of 
revising the workloads in the Bijainagar mills should be exa¬ 
mined by a Committee consisting of a representative each 
of the employers and workers with an officer of the Labour 
Department as Chairman. 

Rationalisation: 

None of the mills in the State of Ajmer is rationalised 
in any direction, either in regard to the introduction of 
what are known as efficiency schemes in the process depart¬ 
ments or on the side of the management and technical 
direction. The introduction of efficiency schemes for the 
operative presuppose the existence of plant and machinary 
and working conditions, which would make the introduction 
of such schemes feasible. 

We, have in Rajasthan Report, dealt with in conside¬ 
rable detail the principles underlying rationalisation and 
attention is invited to this discussion. All that we can say, 
on this subject, in regard to the mill industry in Ajmer State 
is that, as soon as the mills are in a position to do so, they 
should, at an early date, take an opportunity of improving 
working conditions, etc., and introduce rationalised schemes 
of work with the concurrence of the workers. At present, 
the emphasis on the part of the managements in Ajmer State 
is to expect the highest work load from the workers without 
at all improving working conditions. This is, of course, 
fantastic. 



CHAPTER IX 

MERGING OF A PORTION OF DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

WITH BASIC PAY 

In the Mills in Ajmer State, the Minimum Wages 
Committee came to the conclusion that the basic wage should 
be Rs. 30/- per month and dearness allowance Rs. 26/-. It 
will be seen from the Bagchi Report that the figure of pre-war 
cost of living arrived at was Rs. 19/- wmle the Kothari 
Report estimated it at Rs 22/4-. In the case of Rajasthan, 
we have tentatively estimated the pre-war wage to be Rs. 2„</-. 
In view of the dose resemblance between the Kothari figure 
and the Rajasthan figure, assuming that the minimum cost of 
a family during pre-war, was Rs. 23/-/, the present basic 
minimum wage of Rs. 30/- would appear to contain an 
element of dearness allowance of about Rs. 7/-/-. 

In the Rajasthan Report, detailed discussion on the 
subject of merging a portion of dearness allowance with the 
basic wage has been given which need not be repeated here. 
We would, however, like to point out that we consider that 
no attempt should be made to merge a portion of the dear¬ 
ness allowance into the basic wage until action on an All 
India basis for the cotton textile mill industry has been taken 
in regard to this matter. We may state here that the same 
conclusion was reached by Mr. Kothari in his report 
(Page 28.) 


9 



CHAPTER X 


BONUS 

None of the mills in Ajmer State has paid bonus 
during the last 5 years. It is possible that during the 
Second Five-Year Plan the mills will make considerable 
profits, and since in many centres of the industry in the 
country, the workers are getting a share of these profits, 
provided that there is a divisible surplus after deducting the 
costs and charges mentioned by the Labour Appellate Tribu¬ 
nal, it seems desirable that, in order to avoid frequent 
disputes in courts of law, the mills in Ajmer State should 
follow the excellent example of the Bombay and Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Associations and enter into long-term agreements 
with workers’ unions regarding the payment of bonus. 
We have made a similar recommendation for Rajasthan. 
This will ensure industrial peace and it is preferable to avoid 
the thorny path of disputes and to adopt the more civilized 
concept of discussion rather than of disputes. 



CHAPTER XI 

LEAVE & HOLIDAYS WITH PAY & PROVISION 
FOR FUTURE 

Like other workers, those in the Ajmer State are 
entitled to certain leave privileges under the Factories Act. 
Details regarding these have been given in the Rajasthan 
Report. In addition to the holidays with pay under the 
Act, mills in Ajmer State give two paid holidays per year for 
important national festivals, such as Independence Day and 
Republic Day. On the other hand, according to the recoin* 
mendations of the Rajasthan Labour Advisory Board, the 
majority of mills in Rajasthan give 7 holidays with pay. 
During the examination of the representatives of the mills in 
Ajmer they stated that they are not in favour of increasing 
the number of paid holidays from 2 to 7 in view of the 
need for greater production during the Second Plan period. 
On the other hand, employees’ representatives consider that 
the same number of paid holidays as in Rajasthan should be 
given. After the merger of Ajmer State in the State of 
Rajasthan, a very invidious situation will arise if in one part 
of the State only 2 paid holidays are given and in the other 
7. In view of the fact that in most centres of the industry in 
India, the number of paid holidays varies from 2 to 5 and 
these are substitutable for Sundays, we would recommend 
that wherever possible paid holidays should be substitutable 
for Sundays, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Factories Act. Our recommendation on this subject is the 
same as the one contained in the Rajasthan Report. We 
understand that a demand relating to more holidays with 
pay is already before the Tribunal. 

The Standing Orders for the mills provide for the 
grant of 10 days’ casual leave, with or without pay, in a year. 
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So far as known, none of the mills is granting casual leave 
with pay. There is no provision in the Standing Orders for 
the grant of privilege leave to the workers, with or with¬ 
out pay. 

This is in accordance with the prevailing practice in 
other cotton mill centres in the country. 

Provision for future: 

The Mills in Ajmer State are covered by the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, and already employers and employees 
are contributing to the fund. It has been suggested to us on 
behalf of the workers’ representative that there should also be 
some provision for payment of gratuity. In this connection, 
we would invite attention to the discussion on the subject 
and the conclusion reached in the Rajasthan Report. 



CHAPTER XII 

FINANCIAL-POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 

It is unnecessary for us to repeat here certain general 
observations which we have made in our chapter on the 
‘Financial Position of the Industry’ in the main Rajasthan 
Report. We may, however, point out that according to the 
Fair Wages Committee's Report, it is clear that while fixing 
the minimum wage, it is unnecessary to consider the financial 
position of the individual mills. Even, so, since we have 
given consideration to this aspect of the question in determi¬ 
ning the size of the pay packet for the Rajasthan industry, 
it would not be correct to ignore this question for the State 
of Ajmer We propose, however, to approach the problem 
in the same manner as we have done in the Rajasthan Report, 
namely, to consider the consolidated position of the units 
which represent average conditions and also to deal with the 
financial position of individual mills. In our view, the three 
units in Beawar represent average conditions, since they have 
been working for a long time in an uninterrupted manner. 
The consolidated, statement for these three units is published 
below. We may state here that in our view judging from 
the history of the mills at Biiainagar, this unit must be regar¬ 
ded as a sub-marginal unit. It has been a puzzle to us as to 
how an unit of the industry like the one at Bijainagar has 
continued to exist and what inducement the Managing Agents 
could have in continuing to run the mill if at all their publi¬ 
shed Balance Sheets reveal the correct position. We shall 
deal with this unit in greater detail when discussing the 
position of the individual mills. 

The table below, which has been prepared on the 
lines of the table prepared for the Rajasthan Report, contains 
the consolidated financial position of the 3 mills in Beawar, 
during the years 1952 to 1954, 
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Account. 1952 1953 1954 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Paid up Capital 

45,37 

45,37 

45,37 

Reserve and other funds 

20,99 

24,95 

26,81 

Loan and Deposits 

46,99 

44,08 

34,52 

Investments 

2,48 

6,93 

1,93 

Gross Block 

75,43 

78,63 

80,43 

Cash and Bank Balances 

13,52 

21,65 

15,28 

Depreciation Account 

56,10 

58,44 

58.64 

Net Block 

18,33 

20,19 

21,79 

Agents Comm. & Alines. 

90 

2,38 

38 

Interest 

2,85 

1,76 

1,93 

Machinery Rehabilitation 
Fund 


2,33 

25 

Net profit or loss 

3,65 

7,13 

1,14 

Dividend Paid 

2,17 

3,39 

1,99 


Briefly, the paid up capital of the 3 mills is a little over 
Rs. 45 lacs, the gross block about 80 lacs, the reserve and 
other funds are in the neighbourhood of 27 lacs, the loan 
capital a little over 34 lues, and the depreciation fund is o\er 
56 lacs. Except in the year 1954, the consolidated balance 
sheet shows a net profit. The loss in 1954 was due, not to 
a trading loss, but because one mill, namely, the Edward 
Mills Co., Ltd., made a loss on account of the payment of 
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arrears of wages to the tune of about 2*75 lacs, due to the 
enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act, and payment of 
the minimum wage with retrospective effect. Even so, the 3 
mills paid a dividend of about 2 lacs in 1954. It is clear 
from the above figures that, on the whole, the financial 
position of the Mills is sound, although the mills have failed 
to conserve their resources during years of prosperity and to 
build up reserves for purposes of expansion and rehabilita¬ 
tion. Thus, they have frittered away their resources in 
the past by paying dividends at high rates etc. Even 
so, it is reported that mills are able to attract deposits and 
raise loans because of the high personal credit of the 
Managing Agents. 

The share capital of the mills has been invested by a 
small number of shareholders, and, in fact, in 2 of the mills, 
at any rate, over 70 percent of the share capital is invested by 
the Managing Agents themselves. We were informed during 
the oral examination of the mills that provision they make 
annually for depreciation is only a paper transfer and no 
seperate depreciation fund has been created, which can be 
drawn upon for renewal of machinery etc. as is the practice 
in many industrial units in the country. It was stated on 
their behalf that the practice followed by them was to depre¬ 
ciate the gross block to the extent of the depreciation provid¬ 
ed annually. This explains why the original gross block of 
75*43 lacs of rupees has mindled down to 18*33 lacs of rupees. 
The mills, it is reported, accept large sums by way of fixed 
deposits from private parties, in addition to taking loans 
from banks and pay on them interest at the rate of 3 to 4§ %, 
The following two tables are of interest in this connection. 

( See page 71 A ) 
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The financial position of the individual mills is shown 
in the Table in the appendix to this chapter. The table is 
self explanatory and shows that one of the units, namely the 
Edward Mills, is slightly weaker financially than the other 
two. However, this mill publishes in its Annual Statement 
of Accounts, details regarding its working and its profit and 
loss accounts, right from its inception, and this statement 
shows that while it’s paid up capital in 1955 remained the 
same as it was in 1909, namely Rs. 6,40,000/-, the total profits 
it has made during the last fifty years or so, amounted to 
over Rs. 1,41,86,000/-; that it has made appropriations to 
various funds to the tune of nearly Rs. 34 lacs; that it has 
distributed dividends totalling over Rs 52 lacs Thus, the few 
share holders of this mill have done extremely well during 
the last 50 years or so. The Managing Agents to the mills did 
not take Managing Agents Commission or allowance during 
the last six years. 

In regard to the Krishna Mills, in 1954 it could not give 
Managing Agent’s Commission and Allowance and made a 
comparatively small profit, due, presumably, to the high cost 
of cotton and payment of arrears of wages on account of the 
enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act. In all other years, 
this mill has shown good trading results and paid dividends. 

The Mahalaxmi Mills paid a dividend at the rate of 
10 percent both in 1953 and 1954 and also in 1955. 

The Bijainagar Mill, as we have stated already, is a 
problem unit of the industry, the financial position of which 
it is difficult to comprehend from its published balance 
sheets. It seems to have no reserves at all, has heavy borrow¬ 
ings, has made no allowance for depreciation, has made no 
profits; has paid no dividends in all these three years, and is 
reported to be paying heavy interest charges. During our 
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examination of the management of this mill, they came out 
with a doleful story of continuous losses due to second hand 
machinery, which is over 50 years old, damage done to its 
machinery by the 1943 floods, lack of working capital, 
inefficiency of labour, etc. A detailed analysis of the financial 
position of this mill is contained in the Kothari Report, with 
which we agree, and we cannot do better than to summarise 
Mr. Kothari’s remarks briefly in this connection. 

After referring to the opinion of the‘Working Party for 
the Cotton Textile Industry, about old machinery, Mr. 
Kothari has stated as follows, “Bearing in mind the foregoing 
observations, we are of the strong opinion that if the industry 
has to survive as an economic unit, rehabilitation of plant and 
machinery must receive top priority at the hands of the 
employers. This step can put the industry on a sound footing 
and infuse a sense of security among the workers”. Mr. 
Kothari has given in detail the career of the mill, which, so 
far as the employers are concerned, is absolutely disgraceful. 
Referring to the financial accounts of the mill, Mr. Kothari 
observes, “A reference to the accounts of the company of the 
past several years shows that the company had incurred heavy 
debts exceeding rupees thirty lakhs and accumulated losses 
to the extent of Rs. 20.54 lakhs till the year 1944-45. The 
floods in 1943 were responsible for these huge debts and 
losses. In 1945-46, the company made a recovery and earned 
small profits but again in 1946-47, it relapsed and since then 
it has been running in losses which amounted to Rs. 34.45 
lakhs at the end of the accounting year 1953-54. The actual 
loss is bound to increase by a few more lakhs, since deprecia¬ 
tion on ‘Block Account’ has not been provided for the last 
over 10 years. Further, the tax liability till the assessment 
year 1949-50 amounts to 14.46 lakhs though an appeal is 
pending against it. If the appeal is lost, the loss of the 
company would further increase by an appreciable figure.” 

10 
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Continuing the analysis, Mr. Kothari says, “It is thus evident 
from the above statement that the total assets (excluding 
contingent assets) available to meet the claims of debenture- 
holders, Bank and other Creditors amount to Rs. 20.79 lakhs 
against the total liability (excluding contingent liability) of Rs. 
47.12 lakhs. The total amount of the available assets will 
further be reduced by nearly Rs. 6.5 lakhs on account of 
depreciation of Gross Block for the past 10 years, while the 
total liability will further inerease by another few lakhs on 
account of contingent liability for taxation. The overall 
position of the company is that the total assets are not suffici¬ 
ent even to meet the claims of secured creditors, what to 
speak of unsecured creditors and shareholders. The 
secured creditors can be paid approximately 50% of their 

claims while unsecured creditors and shareholders nil”. 

“But it is difficult to understand how the company succeeds 
in raising loans year after year inspite of mounting losses. 
Further, we do not know in what hope the management has 
been running the mill in losses for the last several years, 
specially when the losses are not showing a tendancy to recede 
nor have any steps been taken to put a halt to this ever in¬ 
creasing adverse position”. “The company has created 

more or less a permanent liability for debentures and deposits 
which drain away every year Rs. 1.7 lakhs in shape of interest. 
If even now effective steps are taken to wipe off this liability 
and if substantial economy is effected under a few heads of 
expenditure such as law charges, miscellaneous expenses, 
charity, etc. the company may be saved of unnecessary expen¬ 
diture exceeding rupees two lakhs and this may prove to be a 
turning point in the history of the Mills. This is possible only 
if the mill undertakes drastic steps such as reduction and 
reconstruction of the capital structure of the company etc. 
This step coupled with that of gradual rehabilitation of 
machinery can alone save the mill from complete extinction” 
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As stated already, we entirely agree with Mr. Kothari’s 
analysis of the financial position and structure of this mill, 
and it is unnecessary to dilate on it further. The impression 
we have gathered during our examination of the management 
and the workers of this mill is that, as has happened in the 
units in some centres of the country, the management of 
this mill has probably gone in for interlocking of capital in 
other ventures, such as the sugar mill in Bijainagar, etc., and 
has thereby caused the ruin of this particular unit. On its 
present financial results it has no justification for continuing 
to exist, although, as it has done in the past, whenever a wage 
increase was imposed upon it, it may succeed in locking out 
the workers and starving them, since at Bijainagar, there are 
no other alternative sources of employment. 

In our opinion, the only salvation of this mill would 
lie in technical and financial reconstruction and 
we would, therefore, recommend to the Ajmer Government 
that the case of this mill may be brought to the notice of the 
Government of India, with a request that they may ask the 
Textile Commissioner and the Company Law Administration 
to tender to this mill such technical and financial advice as 
will enable it to get back on its feet. On its present financial 
showing, this mill, it seems to us, can never hope to make 
any profit until it is technically reconstructed. The manage¬ 
ment has been continually resisting all wage increases and 
either threatening to close down or actually closing down on 
many occasions when an additional wage was granted to the 
workers. It seems to us that even if the wages were nil, this 
mill, according to its present accounts, will not run at a 
profit. That being so, we do not feel justified in recommen¬ 
ding, in its case, a different pay packet than that for the other 
mills in Ajmer State, although in order to avoid the danger 
of its immediate closure, we are suggesting a phasing 
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programme of increases spread over a period of 3 years in 
its case. 

It is clear from the above analysis that the financial 
position of the mills in Ajmer State is to be judged from the 
3 units at Beawar which represent average conditions, rather 
than from the unit at Bijainagar, which is only a sub-margi¬ 
nal unit, but a problem unit of the industry. We are satisfied 
that the financial position of the Beawar mills is such that 
they can easily bear the additional burden of the pay packet 
which we have recommended. 

Uneconomic units: 

In the memorandum which the Beawar mills have sub¬ 
mitted to us they have stated that one of their difficulties in 
running on a profitable basis is that they are not ‘economic’ 
units, in the now accepted sense of the term. In this connec¬ 
tion, it is relevant to point out, as we have done in the 
Rajasthan Report, that the Kanungo Committee appointed 
by the Government of India in 1952 "is not convinced that 
the unbalanced character of a small number of looms that is 
warranted by the spindleage is frequently the reason for a 
mill being uneconomic” 1 . Moreover the Technical Sub¬ 
committee of the Working Party for the Cotton Textile 
Industry has stated as follows in this connection. ‘The man 
in charge should be able efficiently to control quality, 
production, maintenance and labour, and the unit should 
also be financially an economic unit. Neither very small 
units nor very big units under the general supervision can be 
said to be satisfactory, and the sub-committee recommends 
the size of the unit in different cases which woujd be a 
satisfactory economic unit from the point of view of good 

1. Quoted by M. P. Gandhi ; The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 1954-45 Annual 
Page 16. 
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supervision” 1 . We do not, therefore, think that the Beawar 
mills can be regarded as being uneconomic units and, as 
such, unprofitable. In fact, the Krishna Mills is the biggest 
unit in the whole of Rajasthan, including the State of Ajmer. 
Also, if should be remembered, that we have, today, a seller’s 
market, in which every yard of cloth and every bundle of 
yarn which is produced is in great demand, and several units 
of the industry are booking their production many months 
in advance. It would be clear also from the section dealing 
with the technical aspects of the industry that if anything is 
militating against the greater profit making capacity of the 
industry, it is not the uneconomic character of the units but 
total disregard so far as looking after plant and machinery, 
technical direction and supervision etc., are concerned and 
this is amply clear from the observations contained in the 
Reports of the Technical Assessors. 

Costs and Charges: 

We have already dealt with what the Beawar mills have 
told us are their special difficulties. These, mainly, are the 
high cost of power, the high cost of stores and inadequacy 
and unsuitablity of the water supply. These were also the 
difficulties which were pointed out to us by the mills in 
Rajasthan, which, too, like the Beawar mills, are engaged on 
the manufacture of coarse and medium count yarn and 
cloth. In regard to the percentage cost on power and stores, 
we give below a comparative table showing the percentage 
cost on these two items in the 3 average units in Rajasthan 
and the 3 average units in Beawar. 


1. Report of the working Party on Cotton Textile Industry, 
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Percentage of total Realisations on certain items of 
Expenditure in 1954 in the average Mills in 
Beawar and Rajasthan. 




Rajasthan. 


Beawar. 



Unit 1 Unit 2 Unit 3 

Unit 

1 Unit 2 Unit 3 

1 . 

Stores 

4.34 9.9 5.8 

5.3 

6.07 5.3 

2. 

Power 

2.93 4.0 2.72 

4.0 

2.93 3.6 


It will be seen that the percentage cost on power and 
stores in Ajmer State is not any the more than in the average 
units in Rajasthan, with which, possibly, the Beawar mills 
have to enter into competition. 

The table below shows, for the years 1953 and 1954, 
the costs and charges of the three units in Beawar on various 
items of expenditure. 




Edward 

Mills. 

1953 

Krishna 

Mills. 

Malia- 

laxrai 

Mills. 

1954 

Edward 

Mills. 

Krishna 

Mills. 

Malia- 

laxmi 

Mills. 




(In thousand of rupees) 


1 . 

Cotton 

3501 

4036 

2390 

3885 

4703 

2670 



(61) 

(55.57) (49.2) 

(61.6) 

(62.46) (56.2) 

2. 

Power 

245 

233 

190 

251 

220 

170 



(4.3) 

(3.08) 

(4.0) 

(4.0) 

(2.93) 

(3.6) 

3. 

Stores 

353 

572 

410 

334 

457 

270 



(6.2) 

(7.89) 

(8.5) 

(5.3) 

(6.07) 

(5.3) 

4. 

Machinery 

70 

80 

60 

59 

75 

40 


and Build- 

(1.2) 

(1.11) 

(1.2) 

(0.9) 

(1.00) 

(0.8) 
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Edward 

Milis. 

1953 

Krishna 

Mills. 

Maha- 

laxmi 

Mills. 

1954 

Edward Krishna 
Mills. Mills. 

Maha- 

Laxmi 

Mills. 

5. 

Salaries and 

1246 

1692 

1270 

1558 

1752 

1270 


wages. 

(21.9) 

(23.15) (26.1) 

(24.6) 

(23.27) 

(26.9) 

6. 

Office 

22 

34 

20 

23 

42 

20 


expenses. 

(0.35) 

(0.48) 

(0.4) 

(0.36) 

(0.57) 

(0.4) 

7. 

Insurance. 

8 

(0.11) 

30 

(0.41) 

20 

(04) 

8 

(0.1) 

35 

(0.57) 

10 

(0.2) 

8. 

Interest. 

126 

(2.2) 

30 

(0.30) 

20 

(0.4) 

99 

(1.5) 

72 

(0.96) 

20 

(0.4) 

9. 

Rent Rates 
and taxes. 

(-) 

250 

(3.45) 

200 

(4.1) 

— 

0.5 

(0.001) 

100 

(2.1) 

10 

Director 

1.4 

2.2 

1.2 

1.4 

2.4 

1.2 


and Audi¬ 
tor’s fee. 

(0.02) 

(0.03) 

(0. 02) 

(0.01) 

(0.03) 

(0.02) 

11. General 

97 

147 

60 

70 

168 

70 


expenses 

(Printing 

stationary) 

(1.7) 

(2.03) 

(1.2) 

(1.1) 

(2.23) 

(1.5) 

12. 

* 

Managing 

Agent’s 

commission. 

Note :—Figures 

- 70 60 - - 

(2.35) (1.4) 

in brackets are percentages of total realisations. 

30 

(0.6) 


The above table does not call for any detailed comment. 
As is to be expected in a cotton mill, 80 to 85 percent of the 
cost is incurred on cotton and salaries and wages. The per¬ 
centage of costs of wages, includes also salaries, and even, so 
is not in any way higher than the corresponding percentage 
for places like Bombay, Ahmedabad, etc. It is noteworthy 
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that the expenditure incurred on the item ‘General Expenses’ 
are unduly high in the Beawar Mills, but it was explained to 
us during evidence that this item includes all other items not 
included under any other heads in the table. 

The statement below contains figures relating to the total 
realisation of the 4 mills in Ajmer State by sale of yarn and 
cloth, during the year 1954, and also the amounts paid by 
way of wages and salaries. 



Total Reali¬ 

Salaries 

Percentage 

Name of the Mill. 

sation in 1954. 

and wages. 

of col. 2 
to col. 3. 

Edward Mills Ltd. 

86,75,089 

15,58,275 

24.6 

Krishna Mills Ltd. 

68,39,783 

17,52,259 

23.27 

Mahalaxmi Mills Ltd. 

50,08,870 

12,70,000 

26.9 

Bijai Cotton Mills Ltd. 

. 29,69,495 

5,45,685 

18.7 



CHAPTER XIII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Trade Unions: 

The total number of trade unions in Ajmer State connec¬ 
ted with the cotton textile industry is four, three in Beawar 
and one in Bijainagar. One of these 4 unions is of clerks, the 
other three being of the workers. The following table 
contains the names of the unions and their affiliations. 

Name of the Union. Affiliation. 

1. Textile Labour Union, Beawar. A. I. T. U. C. 

2. Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh. I. N. T. U. C. 

3. Employees’ Association Beawar. I. N. T. U. C. 

4. Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh. 

Bijainagar. I. N. T. U. C. 

Although the first mill in Ajmer State was started as 
early as in 1889, trade unionism started only in the year 1933, 
when a Communist organisation organised strikes. On 1st. 
May 1942, the Textile Labour Union was established, and 
in August, 1942, it was affiliated to the A. I. T. U. C. and 
registered. The membership of the union in 1942 was only 
308, but the very next year it rose to 4433, out of a total 
labour force of about 5000 workers. However, in the year 
1944, the membership dropped considerably, and 
so also in the year 1950. The following tabular statement 
shows the membership of this union from 1944 to 1955. * 


Year 

Old 

members 

No. of new 
members 

No. of mem¬ 
bers left 

Total 

Membership. 

1944 

4433 

Nil 

3693 

740 

1945 

712 

2159 

Nil 

2871 

1948 

3732 

5 

8 

3729 

1950 

2822 

Nil 

1571 

1251 

1955 

3500 

Nil 

132 

3368 


•Information supplied by the office of the Labour Commissioner, Ajmer* 

li 
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In 1948, another union, known as the Rashtriya Mill 
MazdoorSangh was registered. Their membership of 1300 
in 1948 arose jo 2,300 in 1950. Thus, in 1950 out of a total 
labour force of 4,800 no fewer than 3551 were in trade unions. 
Both the unions have constructed, buildings for housing 
their offices. This is a somewhat unique feature, because in 
few centres of the industry, even with longer traditions of 
trade union organisation, have the workers’ unions been able 
to construct their own offices. The main objective of the 
unions has been to obtain adequate wages and better working 
conditions. The unions have not so far, taken up any welfare 
activity, except that they subscribe to a few Hindi Journals, 
They sometimes also reimburse medical charges incurred by 
the workers. Their main activity is to fight for the cause of 
labour and collect funds in addition to the monthly mem¬ 
bership fees, in order to fight cases in courts of law on behalf 
of the workers. 

The President of the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 
unlike office bearers of the A. I. T. U. C. Union, is an actual 
worker. This is a commendable feature. 

The clerks in the mills have also organised themselves 
into a union. This union was registered in 1948. In 1955, 
it had a membership of 155. 

At Bijainager there is only one union, known as the 
Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, which was registered in the 
year 1948 and is affiliated to the I. N. T. U. C. The 
Bijainagar mill has not worked regularly and as such, the 
membership of this union fluctuates considerably. 

The Secretary of the Union, who is also an associate 
member of this Committee, is a former employee of the Mills 
in Bijainagar. The workers in the Bijainagar mills are almost 
entirely under the influence of the I. N. T. U, C. union. On 
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the whole, the workers in the industry in Ajmer State are 
much better organised than those in the Rajasthan industry. 
Speaking generally, the workers in the Beawar mills are large¬ 
ly under the influence of the A. I. T. U. C. 

On the whole, the attitude of the workers towards the 
management is much more militant in Beawar than in Bijai- 
nagar, although in the latter centre the conditions of work 
and wages have been very much inferior to those in Beawar. 

During the oral evidence of the management, we were 
informed that the workers in the spinning department, and 
time-rated workers generally, belong to the I. N. T. U. C. 
union. In Beawar, there seems little inclination on the part 
of the management either to recognise the unions or to deal 
with them, and we were informed during evidence that the 
employers did not allow representatives of the unions to 
enter the precints of the mills, and did not even reply to 
letters addressed to them by the unions. It seems lamentable 
that in the year 1956, when many States have already provid¬ 
ed for the compulsory recognition of trade unions by law, 
the management of any centre of the industry should refuse 
even to entertain correspondence from the unions. In this 
connection, our attention is drawn to the fact that to remedy 
the present state of affairs, the Ajmer State Government has 
amended the Industrial Disputes Act * recently and made 
provision for the registration of representative unions in each 
centre of the industry. This is a very welcome step. 

We were sorry to note that in Beawar, where two unions 
operate, there is considerable rivalry between the two, and 
this, we are informed, often leads to bitterness, not only 
between workers and workers but also between the workers 
and the management. Moreover, occasions arise when such 

Industrial Disputes (Ajmer Amedment) Act 1956. Published in the Government of Indin 

Gazatte dated May 22, 1956. 
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rivalry leads to a certain amount of indiscipline. It is refresh¬ 
ing to note, however, that when matters of importance from 
the point of view of the welfare of the workers arise, the 
unions forget their varying ideologies and make common 
cause in the interest of the workers. 

Strikes, Lockouts and Stoppages : 

The statement below shows the number of stoppages 
due to industrial disputes, in the cotton textile industry in the 
State of Ajmer, from 1951 onwards. It is clear that, except 
for the year 1951 when there were as many as 12 stoppages, 
involving 10,030 workers and nearly 12,000 man-days lost 
there has been comparative peace in the industry, and the 
time lost to industry due to work stoppages on account of 
disputes, has been almost negligible. 

Industrial Disputes in the Textile industry in the 
State of Ajmer from 1951 on wards. 


Year 

No. of 
stoppages 

No. of 
workers 
involved. 

Man-days 

lost 

1951 

12 

10,406 

11,877 

1952 

7 

5125 

6,792 

1953 

1 

588 

1,176 

1954 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1955 

9 

6,267 

5,079 



However, in Bijainagar, there have been frequent lock¬ 
outs and stoppages, due primarily to the unwillingness of the 
employers to implement the recommendations of the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Advisory Committee, and also due to their 
alleged inability to find sufficient finance for carrying on the 
day to day business of the mill. In fact, so far as the Bijainagar 
management is concerned, it appears that it is their avowed 
policy to declare lock-outs as soon as the wages of the opera¬ 
tives are increased, either as a result of the recommendations 
of a Tribunal, or because of the fixation under the Minimum 
Wages Act. 

Thus, in 1949, when two arbitrators appointed by the 
Ajmer Government decided upon a minimum wage of Rs. 
42/- the workers were locked out for a long period. When the 
operative period of this Award expired, the mill reopend on 
the basis of the old wages and continued to work for some 
time. Again, in 1953, when the Ajmer Government fixed 
the Minimum Wages under the Minimum Wages Act, the 
management locked out the workers for nearly 13$ months, 
from 1.4. 53 to 15.5.54. On obtaining a stay order from the 
Supreme Court they again restarted the mill on the basis of 
old wages. In the mean while, the mill management obtain¬ 
ed signatures of about 900 operatives agreeing to accept the 
old minimum wages of Rs. 35 only, inclusive of all allowances, 
and approached the court with the document. The Supreme 
Court, however, rejected the appeal and ordered that the mill 
should pay minimum wage laid down by the minimum wages 
committee and approved by the Ajmer Govt. The mill was 
reopend, but closed again in May, 1956 on the ground that 
they were not in a position to pay the wages fixed under the 
Minimum Wages Act. At present the mill is working parti¬ 
ally, with a very depleted complement of only about 400 
workers, as against about 1100 workers employed normally. 
Curiously enough, inspite of such shabby and ungenerous 
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treatment by the mill management, the workers in Bijainagar 
appear to be restrained for" fear of losing employment. It is 
unfortunate that the management of Bijainagar mill is in a 
position to starve the workers into submission, because of the 
lack of suitable alternative employment available to them. 
In fact, it was reported to us that during periods of lockouts, 
many of the workers of the mill had to work as ordinary 
mazdoors on P. W. D. roads, or work in the fields as daily 
mazdoors on meagre wages. 

Labour Management Relations: 

Labour management relations in Beawar in particular, 
appear to be far from cordial, although they are not so strain¬ 
ed as we found them to be in Pali in Rajasthan. There is Jittle 
mutual trust and respect between the parties, and it seems that 
the managements having failed entirely to provide tolerable 
working conditions to the workers and to maintain the 
machinery in good repairs, there are frequent causes of 
complaints, which are not listened to either with sympathy or 
with patience. The result is that often workers either earn 
less than the expected wages or lose all interest in their work 
because of numerous breakages, etc. We are informed that 
to meet the grievences regarding bad material, bad stores, 
inadequate supply of stores, low production etc., the Commi¬ 
ssioner of Labour had suggested to the managements that they 
should organise Production Committee, but the management 
failed to pay any heed to this suggestion. It is a pity that so 
good a suggestion should have remained unimplemented. 
We strongly feel that, in the mills in Beawar production 
committees should be set up. However, if such committees 
are to function efficiently it is desirable that instead of having 
an equal number of representatives of both parties on such 
committees, they should consist mainly of the workers and 
the General Manager or some technician, not necessarily 
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from the mill itself, who should preside over the meetings of 
such Committees. It was alleged on behalf of the workers 
that if they made complaints to the departmental heads 
regarding inadequacy of stores, or bad materials, they were 
marked out as ‘goondas’ or ‘badmashes’ and subjected to 
different kinds of harrasment, and even, in some case, discip¬ 
linary action against them under, the Standing Orders was 
taken. We have no means of ascertaining the varacity of 
these allegations, but we would not be surprised, if they are 
correct, in view of past experience of employer-employee 
relationship in other parts of the country. We theiefore, feel 
that in order to avoid misunderstanding, it would 
be worthwhile for the managements to keep a sugges¬ 
tion’s box in each department, so that any worker who has 
any suggestion to make for improvement of working condi¬ 
tions, may drop such suggestions in the boxes. Such sugges¬ 
tions should be considered by the “top man” in each mill 
before passing them on to the technicians for investigation. 
Workers who make good suggestions and which ultimately 
prove to be of value to the managements should be suitably 
rewarded. Judging from the experience of industrial concerns 
in other countries it is seen that very often suggestions and 
recommendations made by ordinary workers prove extremely 
valuable. 

Works Committee: 

In all the mills, works committees have been appointed 
but, as is the experience in most centres of the industry, they 
are not functioning properly. In this connection, it was alleg¬ 
ed by the workers, that suggestions made by them in the 
Works Committee are not heeded to. 

Loitering: 

In all the mills at Beawar, but not at Bijainagar the 
workers in the Spinning Department of the mills, and particu* 



larly time rated workers, are found to be loitering in the 
compound for considerable periods of time during shift 
hours. This, it was stated by the managements was an old 
habit with them due to surplus complements. As stated 
earlier, loitering has now become almost a prescriptive right 
under what is known as “Bara system” of resting by turns. 
We would suggest that the same remedies as we have reco¬ 
mmended in the case of Rajasthan, should be applied to 
prevent such loitering. It is possible also that if, as a result 
of the implementation of the scheme of workload evolved by 

the Committee certain reduction in complements is effected, 
loitering will diminish to a considerable extent. In this con¬ 
nection, is reference invited to the observations of Shri Ram 
Singh Bhai, Technical Assessor in his report in Appendix V. 

Industrial Truce : 

We have suggested in the case of the Rajasthan industry, 
that workers' and employers’ representatives should enter into 
an industrial truce during the period of the Second Five 
Year Plan, in order to ensure production and peace in indus¬ 
try. During our examination of the employers’ representa¬ 
tives in Ajmer, they stated that they had no objection in 
doing so. It would appear that the workers’ representatives 
would not object to being a party to such a truce. We strong¬ 
ly recommend that an early opportunity be taken to enter 
into a truce. However it is necessary that such a truce should 
be followed both in the letter and in the spirit and any differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the employers and employees should 
be settled by discussion and by resort to conciliation rather 
than by raising disputes and going to courts of law, or by 
resorting to direct action. 



CHAPTER XIV 


HOUSING 

All the 3 textile mills in Beawar have constructed what 
are known as “Chawls” for a very small proportion of their 
workers. 

In the Edward Mills Co. Ltd., there are 26 chawls, 16 
with the dimensions of 13j' x 7 1 x 10' and ten with the 
dimensions of 12 1 x 8 1 x 10 1 . There is also a verandah in 
front of the room where the cooking is done. The total 
number of workers residing in these 26 “Chawls” is 67. The 
rent for the bigger rooms is Rs. 1/4/- per month, and for the 
smaller, only Rs 1/- per month. Theie are 4 common latrines 
for the use of the residents of the chawls. There is also one 
common tap, about 150 yards from the chawls for the supply 
of water. Besides, there is a well close to the chawls. In 
some of the chawls, electric light has been provided, and in 
the rest, the workers use kerosene oil lamps. On the whole, 
the chawls are well lighted and ventilated. 

In the Mahalaxmi Mills there is a compact block of 64 
“Chawls”, the size of the rooms being 10' x 8 1 x 10'. All the 
chawls are of pucca construction, and there is a verandah in 
front of the rooms where the workers cook their food. The 
rent charged is Rs. 1/4/-per month, per room. There is a 
common latrine for the “Chawls”. There is no provision for 
water inside the premises or in the compound, but recently a 
public hydrant has been located just outside the main gate, 
where from the residents get their water supply. The chawls 
have no electric lighting. 

The Krishna Mills have constructed 87 chawls, the rent 
charged for the rooms vary from Re. 1/- to Rs. 1/4/-per 
month for 20, and for the rest As-/i2/- per month only. 

12 
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There is common sanitation. No water tap is provided, nor 
electric light either. The residents of the “Chawls” make 
use of public hydrants. 

We visited some of the housing colonies of the workers 
in Beawar and found that most of the workers were living in 
one room tenements, although some of the persons in higher 
income brackets, or having large families were occupying two 
rooms, and sometimes, two rooms and a kitchen. For private 
tenements which we visited and which contain one small 
room only, the rent charged was generally Rs. 2/4/-. During 
our examination of workers at Beawar, selected at random 
from the muster rolls of the mills, we gathered the impression 
that the rent of a fairly large sized room with verandah varied 
from Rs. 4/- to Rs. 5/-. The members of the Committee 
with whom the matter was discussed suggested that for the 
hypothetical minimum budget which we have prepared, the 
rent to be taken should be about Rs. 3/8/- per month. 

So far as we are aware, the Government of Ajmer State 
has not yet started construction of working class houses 
under the subsidized Housing Scheme of the Government of 
India. It is however understood that during the 2nd Five 
Year Plan, the Ajmer State Govt, have provided for the 
construction of 530 single room tenements and 48 double 
room tenements, out of which 450 single room tenements and 
40 double room tenements will be constructed at Beawar and 
the rest at Bijainagar. The estimated total cost is expected 
to be Rs. 16,00,000/-. 

In the Second Five Year Plan, provision has also been 
made for organising workers’ co-operative societies for indus 
trial housing and it is proposed to construct through the 
Housing cooperative societies, 390 single room tenements and 
32 double room tenements at Beawar and Bijainagar. This 
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will be in addition to the construction to be undertaken 
through the Government agency Rajasthan Government has 
already taken up a large programme of housing construction, 
under the Govt, of India’s scheme and it is hoped that the 
Government of Ajmer will take early steps to carry out their 
proposed programme of industrial housing, so that the mill 
workers may be in a position to live in more sanitary, better 
lighted and better ventilated houses and not continue their 
existence in slums, as at present. We would also suggest as 
we have done in the Rajasthan Report, that both Govern¬ 
ment and workers should as far as possible, take advantage 
of Government of India’s scheme and build houses on the 
hire purchase system, so that the present complaints of the 
employers regarding occasional migration of workers to the 
villages may be removed and the workers may be in a posi¬ 
tion to own their houses after a certain number of years and 
take pride in the place in which they live. 

During our examination of the representatives of the 
Mills, it was pointed out to them that it was curious that 
despite the fact that the industry in Ajmer State was older 
and better established than the Rajasthan industry, they had 
not thought of building housing on a considerable scale for 
their workers. It was also pointed out to them that the mills 
in Rajasthan provide housing for about 30 percent of their 
workers at nominal rents. The employers’ representatives 
agreed that it was necessary for them to take up this matter 
seriously and make some provision for the building of houses 
for their workers. We recommend that since the Govern¬ 
ment of India has now come forward with the subsidized 
housing scheme, the employers should construct houses for 
their workers and should not miss this opportunity, but seize 
it as early as possible. 



CHAPTER XV 

LABOUR WELFARE 

The mills in Ajmer State have completely neglected an 
important aspect of mill management, namly the provision of 
suitable welfare amenities for the workers, both statutory and 
non-statutory. In regard to non-statutory welfare amenities 
for the workers, they simply do not exist and even in regard 
to statutory provision of welfare activities, the minimum 
required is being done, and, as pointed out in another section 
the letter of the law and not its spirit is followed. For exam¬ 
ple, although all the mills have dispensaries, they are ill kept 
and dirty, in charge of only a part time doctor and a 
compounder. The employers’ representatives were asked 
whether, after the coming into force of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, they would continue to maintain dispensaries 
for the workers’ families. To this question the reply was a 
catagorical “no”. This attitude appears ununderstandable 
in the context of modern conditions and considering that in 
most other centres of the industry, including Rajasthan, the 
employers have decided to maintain their dispensaries for 
the benefit of the workers’ families even after the impelemen- 
tation of the Employees’ State Insurance Act. 

All the mills employ woman operatives, their total 
number being about 355. Except for the mill at Bijainagar, 
the rest of the mills maintain creches of sorts. In regard to 
the maintenance of creches, as in the case of mill dispensa¬ 
ries, the outlook of the managements has been niggardly and 
narrow. We feel that the mill managements must take early 
action to improve the creches. 

One of the mills has built a decent rest shelter for the 
workers, but it is suffering from acute neglect as it is neither 
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furnished nor kept clean. In fact, the shelter we visited was 
full of droppings of birds, which had not been attended to 
for months on end. The rest shelters in the other mills were 
also not much to look at. No wonder, therefore, that the 
workers do not use these shelters and prefer to squat in the 
compounds under the shade of trees, and prefer to eat their 
meals either in the compound or in the departments. 

Although the Factories Act provide for the appoint¬ 
ment of Labour Welfare Officers for factories employing 500 
or more persons, in none of the mills were qualified labour 
ofticersin position The reason given for this was that the 
former Labour Welfare Officers had left, and suitable new 
recruits were not available. The fact of the matter appears 
to be that the mill managements are not willing to pay a fair 
wage to suitably qualified persons. In fact, it is surprising 
that the Government of Ajmer has not prosecuted the mills 
for their failure to comply with the provisions of the Factories 
Act in this matter. We should recommend that the Govern¬ 
ment of Ajmer should take early action to ensure that every 
mill employing 500 or more persons recruits a suitably 
qualified Labour Welfare Officer at a very early date. 

It is clear from the Beawar Family Budget Report that 
a considerable number of employees in the mills in Ajmer 
State are indebted. Much of the indebtedness appears to 
be due to low wages, necessitating purchases from the grocers 
or what are known as ‘Modis’ on credit basis, on which heavy 
rates of interest have to be paid The mills have no system 
of paying advances, as in the case of some of the mills in 
Rajasthan. From our examination of the workers in Beawar 
it was clear to us that a very large proportion of them are 
indebted. We, therefore, feel that it would be desirable for 
the Government of Ajmer, with the active assistance of the 
employers’ and the workers’ representatives to encourage the 
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organisation of cooperative stores, at which articles of daily 
consumption, including cloth, could be sold at fair price, 
and permit the mills to make deductions from wages on 
account of the stores purchased. There may be a limit to 
the purchases, of about 75 percent of a worker’s monthly 
average earnings during the previous six months. This seems 
very necessary, especially now that prices are rocketing high. 
This may also be necessary to enable the workers to tide over 
the difficult period till the pay packet which we have 
recommended is reached. During our examination of the 
employers’ representatives we were assured that they would 
try and give every possible assistance for the organisation of 
cooperative stores. 

During our examination of the workers' witnesses, we 
found that the rate of interest charged by the Banias and 
Modies was exhorbitantly high. We understand that in 
Ajmer State there is a Money Lenders’ Act, which regulates 
the interest which money lenders can charge. It appears, 
however, that this Act is not being strictly enforced and is, 
more or less, a dead letter. We would suggest that the Act 
is properly implemented to save the workers from the- 
clutches of the Banias and Modies. 

Unlike Rajasthan, the Government of Ajmer has not 
started any labour welfare centres for the benifit of industrial 
employees, but it is understood that the matter is under the 
consideration of the Government of Ajmer. As is known, in 
the principal industrial centres Govt, have taken upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility of conducting Welfare activities for 
the benefit of the workers, and from what we have seen of 
such activities in various centres of the country, including 
Rajasthan, we feel that in view of the general reluctance of 
the employers to do much by way of welfare for the workers, 
it is of the greatest importance that the State should step in 
and assume responsibility for the welfare of the workers. 
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We are glad to note that in the revised draft of the 
Second Five Year Plan for Ajmer State, provision has been 
made for the opening of 4 Labour Welfare Centres in Ajmer 
State, 2 of which will be in Cotton Mill centres, namely, 
Beawar and Bijainagar. The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 
7,13,000 for the Second Five Year Plan period. The total 
expenditure on the Labour Welfare Centres at Beawar is 
estimated to be about Rs. 15,000 per year and at Bijainagar 
about Rs. 10,000 per year. The activities at these centres 
will consist of indoor and outdoor recreation, training in 
sewing, embroidery, knitting, physical development of work¬ 
ers, educational facilities and women’s and children’s sections, 
etc. In order to advise the Government from time to time in 
organising welfare work, a Labour Welfare Advisory 
Committee is also proposed to be set up in each centre. It 
is also proposed to construct buildings for housing these 
centres. 



CHAPTER XVI 


PAY SCALES AND GRADES OF CLERICAL ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS AND THEIR CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

In the year 1950, a mutual agreement was reached 
between the employers’ and the clerks’ union in Beawar, 
according to which 5 grades were fixed, but the clerks were 
not classified in each grade. 


Grade 

I 

150-10-250 

D. A. 

Rs. 50/- 

Grade 

II 

80-7-150 

D. A. 

Rs. 40/- 

Grade 

III 

60-5-110 

D. A. 

Rs. 40/- 

Grade 

IV 

50-4-90 

D. A. 

Rs. 35/- 

Grade 

V 

40-3-70 

D. A. 

Rs. 30/- 


In the year 1953, the State Government enforced the 


Minimum Wages Act, and the grades of the clerks were also 
revised. According to the Notification issued under the Act, 


the following grades and dearness allowance were fixed : 


Grade 

I 

175-10-275 

D. A. 

Rs. 50/- 

Grade 

II 

100-10-170 

D. A. 

Rs. 40/- 

Grade 

III 

80-5-130 

D. A. 

Rs. 40/- 

Grade 

IV 

65-4-105 

D. A. 

Rs. 35/- 

Grade 

V 

51-3-99 

D. A. 

Rs. 30/- 


The revision committee appointed under the Minimum 
Wages Act to revise the wages fixed, recommended revision 
in the grades fixed by the said notification and the revised 
grades were brought into force from 1st. September, 1956 
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vide Govt. Notification No. SRO 1787 dated 25th August 56. 4 
In the revised notification, the grades have not been disturb¬ 
ed, but the monthly D. A. in each case has been increased 
by Rs. 5/-, thus bringing the minimum emoluments of a clerk 
to Rs. 86/- The clerks have also been classified in different 
grades according to the work, nature of duties, responsibili¬ 
ties etc., and the classification has also been notified in the 
notification revising the minimum wages of the clerks. 

During our oral examination of the witnesses in Ajmer, 
we found that the majority of the clerks employed do not 
hold a minimum qualification, such as matriculation. In 
fact, much of the staff works either in Hindi or Marwari. 
According to the recommendation of the Minimum Wages 
Committee for Ajmer State, there are to be 5 grades for the 
clerical establishments in Beawar but only one grade in 
Bijainagar. On the other hand, in the Rajasthan Report, we 
have recommended only 3 grades and also the creation of 
an additional category namely, semi-clerks. We feel that 
since the number of employees in the largest mill, namely, 
Krishna Mills, is not more than 45 it is unnecessary to divide 
the clerical establishment into 5 grades, and that it would be 
sufficient if they were divided in only 3 grades on the lines 
suggested in the Rajasthan Report. 

Leave Rules : 

According to an Award of the Industrial Tribunal for 
Ajmer in regard to leave of different kinds, the present 
position in Ajmer State is as follows: As a result of the 
recommendations of the Industrial Tribunal, the clerks in 
Beawar Mills, are given one month’s Privilege leave with full 
pay, cumulative upto 3 months, one month’s sick leave on 
half-pay, cumulative upto 12 months during the period of 
service and 15 days casual leave with pay. On the other 

•Gazette of India extra ordinary Dated Aug. 25, 1955 (Part II Section 3 Page 1753.) 

13 
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hand, the clerical establishment in the Bijainagar Mill, which 
is not covered by the above award, is not entitled to any leave 
whatsoever. We feel that the leave rules at present obtaining 
in Beawar for the clerical establishments are quite generous, 
and in fact the representative of the Clerk’s Association 
informed us they were satisfied with the leave provision as it 
now exists in Beawar for them. The only difference between 
the provision for leave obtaining at present in the Beawar 
Mills and our recommendation for Rajasthan lies in this that 
while we have recommended 10 days’ sick leave with full pay 
and 10 days on half-pay, in Beawar employees are getting 
one month’s sick leave on half-pay which from the cost point 
of view, comes to the same thing. Moreover, while we have 
recommended 10 day’s casual leave for Rajasthan, in 
Beawar the clerks are getting 15 days leave. We have reco¬ 
mmended, for Rajasthan, sick leave cumulative for 6 months, 
while in Beawar it is cumulative upto a period of 12 months 
during the period of service. The system of leave at present 
obtaining in Beawar, we consider, should be allowed to 
continue, but it should apply to the clerical establishment in 
Bijainagar Mills as well. 

We are of the opinion that new entrants to the mills 
should be fixed in the 3 grades which we have suggested for 
the Rajasthan industry. These are as follows: 

Semi-clerks. 40-3-70-EB-4-90 

Junior Clerks. 60-4-80-5-100 EB-5-130 

Senior Clerks. 80-5-120 8-160-10-200 

Office Superintendent 

or Chief Clerks. 150-10-200-EB-l0-250 

Rate of dearness allowance for all clerical establish¬ 
ments will be Rs. 32/- per month. We would recommend 
however that old entrants should be given the option of 
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opting for either the old or the new grades, provided that 
their total emoluments at present are not adversely affected 
to exercise their option within a period of 3 months of the 
date of the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Committee. 

We are informed that there are very few clerks in the 
Beawar mills in receipt of a total emoluments of less than 
Rs. 92/-. However, if there is a case of this kind, we suggest 
that a suitable adjustment should be made in the pay-packet 
so as to raise the total emoluments from the present figure of 
Rs. 81/- to the proposed figure of Rs. 92/- so that no clerical 
employee would be in receipt of a monthly pay packet of 
less than Rs. 92/-. * 

If any difficulty should arise in the fixation of a clerk 
in a particular grade according to the nature of his duties, 
we would recommend that the mill management concerned 
should arrive at an equitable decision in the matter after 
consultation with representatives of the clerks union, and if 
necessary, with the assistance of the Labour Commissioner, 
Ajmer State. 

Gratuity : 

We understand that in the mills in the State of Ajmer, 
there is no provision for the payment of gratuity to the cleri¬ 
cal staff. In our report for Rajasthan, we have recommend¬ 
ed that, for various reasons enumerated therein, the clerical 
establishments should be paid gratuity on certain conditions. 
We recommend that the suggestions we have made in this 
behalf in the Rajasthan Report should be made applicable to 
the clerical establishments in Ajmer State as well. 


*The employers’ representative on the committee, does not agree, with the recomma*- 
dations regarding the proposed pay-packet and gratuity for the clerical itaff, 
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Hours of Work and Over-time : 

According to our enquiries, the hours of work of the 
clerical establishments in Beawar are 7 per day for six 
days in the week. This is the same as recommended by us 
for the Rajasthan industry. In regard to over-time, however 
we find that in Beawar, the clerks are paid overtime at the 
same rate as the operative under the Factories Act, namely, 
twice the wages inclusive of allowances, for extra overtime 
put in. This is more than what we have recommended for 
Rajasthan. Thus, for Rajasthan, we have recommended that 
departmental clerks may be paid overtime at the-same rate 
as for operatives, while for office clerks, the rate of overtime 
pay should be one and a half times their wages and 
allowances. 



CHAPTER XVII 


EN FORCEMENT OF LABOUR LAWS 
IN AJMER STATE 

In ail the 4 units of the industry, including those which 
are in a strong financial position, the observance relating to 
the provision of certain amenities under the Factories Act is 
poor. The mill’s managements in Beawar, whom one would 
ordinarily expect to carry-out the provisions of the law, both 
in the letter and in the spirit, are only carrying them out in 
the letter as is evidenced from the state of their creches, 
canteens, rest shelters, dispensaries etc. It is understood that, 
although the Factories Inspector who is posted at Beawar 
has pointed out to the Chief Inspector who is stationed at 
Delhi, that the provision of the Factries Act were not being 
properly enforced by the various units, no remedial action 
has been taken. This is a sad state of affairs, specially in an 
area which is centrally administered, as one would expect 
that in a centrally administered area the policy as laid down 
by the Central Government would be adhered to much more 
‘ strictly, than in other States. 

It is hoped, however, that with the integration of Ajmer 
and Rajasthan, this matter will receive attention. It is further 
hoped that the managements of the units in Beawar mills, 
after their examination by the Committee, be more attentive 
to this matter and take effective action. Possibly it is not so 
much from a desire to evade the law as from sheer indiffer¬ 
ence and lack of imagination that many of the provisions of 
of the Factories Act are not being observed in the spirit. 

One of the units of the industry, namely, the one at 
Bijainagar, is a problem unit of the industry. On the 
admission of the management themselves, it appears that this 
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unit is flagrantly committing a breach of the Payment of 
Wages Act by keeping the wages of both the operatives and 
clerks in arrears for several months, despite the fact that at 
Bijainagar the workers are well-organised in a trade union 
and are pretty vocal. Representatives of the union, when 
asked why they were not taking any action by approaching 
the appropriate authorities, stated that if they went to law 
they would not get any relief for six months or a year, as 
there was no separate judicial authority for dealing with 
cases under the Payment of Wages Act in Ajmer State, 
and that such cases were dealt with by a District Judge in the 
course of his ordinary duties, which did not permit him to 
deal with them with special expedition. 

Similarly, there were loud complaints that since there 
was no separate Industrial Tribunal all disputes between the 
workers and the employers had to be referred to a District 
Judge, and inevitably, there were long delays before cases 
were decided, and one instance was brought to our notice in 
which the case is still pending, although the matter was 
referred to an Industrial Tribunal in the year 1950. This is 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs and requires to be reme¬ 
died at an early date. 

Although we have stated that the enforcement of the 
Factories Act in the State of Ajmer has been somewhat feeble, 
the figures of inspections, prosecutions, and convictions appear 
to show that the Inspectorate has been fairly active. Thus, 
in 1954, there were as many as 360 inspections and 6 proce- 
cutions, 5 of which resulted in convictions. In 1955, there 
were 177 inspections and 14 prosecutions, of which 7 resulted 
in convictions. The table below gives information regarding 
inspections, prosecutions and convictions, under the various 
Labour Acts, in the State of Ajmer, during the year 1954 and 
1955, 




Factories 

Act. 

Payment of 
Wages Act. 

Minimum 
Wages Act, 

1954 . 




Inspections 

360 

328 

597 

Prosecutions 

6 

2 

42 

Convictions 

5 

1 

14 

1955 . 




Inspections 

177 

221 

1094 

Prosecutions 

14 

4 

20 


Convictions 


14 


2 


8 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MACHINERY FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

In the Rajasthan Report, we have recommended that 
when the Government accept generally the various sugges¬ 
tions and recommendations we have made, they should 
immediately call a tripartite conference to discuss them and 
any recommendations which are found acceptable by the 
parties should become the subject matter of a mutual agree¬ 
ment before a local conciliator. Failing agreement both in 
the tripartite conference and before the Conciliator, Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with their legal advisers, may enact the 
necessary legislation. 

From the previous wage history of the industry in 
Ajmer State, it seems that unless Government or their local 
machinery intervenes, the employer will not voluntarily 
agree to any betterment of the conditions of the workers in 
regard to wages or working conditions although we are 
informed that the employers in Beawar are now in a more 
chastened frame of mind and are willing to move with the 
time unlike the Rajasthan industry, in Ajmer, so far as the 
wages are concerned, they are regulated under the Minimum 
Wages Act. Failing agreements the wage part of our reco¬ 
mmendations may, therefore, be implemented under that Act 
by issuing a special notification under the Act, provided the 
Ajmer Govt, accept our recommendations in regard to 
other matters may be discussed in a tripartite conference and 
implemented preferably by mutual agreement between the 
parties concerned before a conciliator. 

In regard to the interpretation of our recommendations 
we would make some suggestions as we have made for Rajas¬ 
than, namely, that the parties should aim at arriving an 
agreement in regard to this matter, failing which it should be 
referred to an arbitrator mutually agreed upon, but in case 
of failure to arrive at an agreement, Government may 
appoint an arbitrator, preferably one with a judicial standing* 



CHAPTER XIX 

FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 
la the Rajasthan Report, we dealt at considerable length 
with the subject of the future of the industry. Our study of 
the industry in Ajmer State, as also the recent trends of the 
yarn and cloth markets in the country and the various State¬ 
ments issued by the responsible statesmen of the Central 
Government seem clearly to indicate that our anticipations 
regarding the future hold equally good in the case of the 
Ajmer industry. Judging from press reports, in recent months 
it is clear that while the production both of cloth and yarn 
is going up, so also the demand continues to be keen, with 
the result that prices are shooting up. So far as one can 
foresee it is unlikely that in. the near and immediate future 
the Govt, of India will intervene in order to put a brake on 
the prices of cotton manufactures unless the manufactureres or 
the merchants compel them to do so to safeguard the public 
interest. The demand for coarse yarn and cloth emanates most¬ 
ly from the poor sections of the community, namely, the agri¬ 
culturist, and it is common knowledge that with the prosperity 
of agriculture moves the prosperity of the industry. Since this 
year there is a big spurt in the prices of agricultural commodi 
ties, this must inevitably result in a larger demand for cloth 
and yarn at remunerative prices. The representatives of the 
industry in Ajmer State have themselves admitted that the 
demand position for their goods, and the prices realised are 
satisfactory, provided the mill managements in Ajmer State, 
particularly those in Beawar, take early measures to replenish 
their plant and machinery and to improve working condi¬ 
tions, as also to seek the cooperation of the work people by a 
more sympathetic approach to the problems of labour, we 
have no hesitation at all in predicting, so far as prediction is 
possible, that the mill industry in Ajmer State, like the mill 
industry in the rest of the country, has a very bright future. 
14 
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One of the problems in the Ajmer industry, as also in 
some of the units of the Rajasthan industry has been that 
when labour was cheap, the management did not exercise 
proper discrimination in deciding upon a standard muster 
roll for their mills. The result was that certain departments 
were comparatively overstaffed, while others were understaff¬ 
ed. Now that labour is no longer as it was before, and 
employers are no longer in a position to 
retrench workers at their sweet will, some of them 
are finding it difficult to deal with the matter of surplus 
complements. When workers get used for a number of years 
to a certain workload, human nature being what it is, there 
is a natural reluctance on their part to do any additional 
task that may be imposed upon them. At the same time, it 
is clear that no unit of the industry can be run satisfactorily 
unless the workers return to the employer a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s wage. Unfortunately, neither in Ajmer State, 
nor in Rajasthan, has any effort been made by the manage¬ 
ment to make proper time and motion studies to assess 
suitable workloads in consultation with the workers, with the 
result that beyond general complaints of surplus comple¬ 
ments, nothing tangible has been done to fix suitable work¬ 
loads. Although, in Ajmer State the workers are fairly 
strongly organised in unions, there has been considerable 
reluctance on the part of the leaders of the workers to bring 
home to them the necessity of agreeing to suitable workloads. 
This is a stage though which other centres of the industry 
have also passed but, fortunately, have now got over these 
difficulties and both the employers and workers have arrived 
at an equitable basis of work and remuneration. In Rajas¬ 
than and Ajmer State, too, although from the general econo* 
mic trends and the position of the market, it is clear that the 
industry has a bright future, this will also depend to a consi* 
derable extent on the workers agreeing to suitable workloads. 



CHAPTER XX 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

In view of the impending integration of the State of 
Ajmer with that of Rajasthan, it will be of interest, while 
offering our general observations on the industry in Ajmer 
State, if we were to make brief comparisons with conditions 
as we have found them in the industry in Rajasthan. In 
making such comparisons, it is obvious that we should try to 
bring out points of resemblance and difference between the 
two regions of the industry. 

In the first place, the industry in Ajmer is of longer 
origin, the first mill in Ajmer having been established as 
early as in 1889, while the first mill in Rajasthan was establi¬ 
shed only in 1921. The Ajmer industry is much more 
concentrated, and the four units in it are located in only two 
centres, namely, Beawar and Bijainagar. In Rajasthan, on 
the other hand, although the industry has very nearly the 
same spindleage and loomage as also very nearly the same 
labour force, the units there are spread over as many as 6 
centres. The units in Ajmer State are larger in size than 
those in Rajasthan. Labour is much better organized in 
Ajmer State than in Rajasthan, but in both the States, the 
predominant influence on the minds of the workers appears 
to be of the communists. However in one centre in Ajmer 
State, namely, Bijainagar, all the workers belong to the INTUC 
Union, which despite its difficulties, is well established. It is 
refreshing to note that, despite the fact that the industry in 
Ajmer did not enjoy many of the concessions and privileges 
enjoyed by the Rajasthan industry, such as freedom from 
taxation, etc., the industry, speaking generally, is in a much 
stronger financial position than the industry in Rajasthan. 
On the other hand, unlike the average units in the Rajasthan 



industry, the units in Beawar which represent average condi¬ 
tion in Ajmer have almost completely ignored their responsi- 
bilites in modernising their plant and machinery, or keeping 
it in a good state of repair. From the reports of the Techni¬ 
cal Assessors, it would appear that the workers in Ajmer 
State, despite the fact that they are working on old and 
outmoded machinery, are not inefficient. While in the Ajmer 
industry there is only one unit which can be called problem 
unit from the point of view of financial structure and ability 
to run smoothly, there are as many as three in Rajasthan who 
answer to this description. In both States, the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Factories Act is unsatisfactory, and 
in Ajmer, more than in Rajasthan, the employers appear to 
have completely over-looked their obligations to the workers 
so far as welfare activities under the Factories Act are concern¬ 
ed. The general lay-out of the mills in Ajmer State is most 
unsatisfactory and so are the working conditions. As in 
some of the units in Rajasthan, the problem in the mills in 
Ajmer, from the point of view of the employers, is surplus 
complements employed in certain departments of the mills. 

Until about the year 1953, the wage level in the industry 
in Ajmer State was, as in Rajasthan, deplorably low, but 
thanks to the firm action taken by the Ajmer Government by 
applying the Minimum Wages Act to the industry the wage 
level in Ajmer State has greatly improved and is higher than 
except one unit in Rajasthan, and wages have also been 
standardised in all the units of the industry. The general 
outlook of the employers in Ajmer State, as in Rajasthan, is 
one of veiled hostility towards their labour and there, too, as 
in Rajasthan, the employers do not appear to have learnt the 
lessons of history so far as outlook on labour and labour 
welfare is concerned. The State of Ajmer has, fortunately, a 
well established Government Labour Office, which has made 
its presence felt both with the employers and the employees. 



and is of considerable assistance to both in dealing with their 
day-to-day problems. It is understood that the Labour 
Commissioner’s office collects a lot of statistical data under 
the Industrial Statistics Act and Census of Manufacturing 
Industries Rules and transmit them to the Government of 
India, who publish them from time to time in the Indian 
Labour Gazette and the Annual Report of Census of Manu¬ 
facturing Industries. We note, however, that no figures 
regarding Absenteeism are collected nor are any wage surveys 
made for studying the trends of occupational earnings. We 
would recommend that an attempt should be made to collect 
these datas, and to publish them in any journal, which the 
integrated Rajasthan Government may issue, as recommend¬ 
ed by us in the Rajasthan Report. 

Like the Rajasthan industry the Ajmer industry also 
concentrates on the manufacture of coarse and medium count 
yarn and cloth, and much of its raw material is obtainable 
from the local markets of Rajasthan. It is astounding that 
the Ajmer industry, though it has been in a strong financial 
position has not only neglected improving and renewing its 
machinery, but has failed to realise that modern industry 
cannot be conducted without employing suitably qualified 
technical and supervisory staff. On the technical side, the 
persons employed are mostly what are called “practical men”, 
with no grounding in theory or much knowledge of present 
day textile technology. This is in glaring contrast with the 
high degree of technical efficiency noticeable in at least two 
of the units in Rajasthan. 
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demand for information and advice from several person$. 
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It will be invidious to particularise, but we would be failing 
in our duty if we did not record our appreciation of the 
assistance we received from Mr. R. N. Bangar and Mr. 
Mohanlal Gupta, Agent and General Manager respectively 
of the Pali Mills, who made available to us the services of 
their Factory Manager, Mr. J. J. Randeri, to work as a 
Technical Assessor to the Committee. Despite considerable 
personal inconvenience, Mr. Randeri visited all the mills in 
Ajmer State, examined the details of the working conditions, 
etc., and was of the greatest possible assistance to the Techni¬ 
cal Sub-committee, which was appointed by the Chairman 
for preparing a scheme of standardisation of workloads. 
Mr. Randeri has shown not only great knowledge of his 
subject during our discussions in the sub-committee, but also 
infinite patience in trying to understand and appreciate 
differing points of view. It was largely due to his tact, 
patience and knowledge that we were able to evolve what 
may prove to be an acceptable scheme of workloads for the 
Beawar Mills. 

We must mention here also Shri Ram Singh Bhai, 
President of the Madhya Bharat I.N.T.U.C., who too visited 
the mills in Ajmer State at personal inconvenience and 
arranged for the visits to the mills at Indore of the members 
of the sub-committee, Chairman, etc. In view of his wide 
and extensive knowledge of textile labour and of determining 
workloads for textile mills, Shri Ram Singh Bhai was able to 
offer excellent advice, which has been of the greatest value. 

We cannot speak too highly of the assistance rendered 
to us by the Labour Commissioner, of Ajmer State, Shri 
O. N. Sharraa and his assistant Shri J. P. Bhargava. Shri 
Sharma accompanied the Committee to the various units of 
the industry and took very great interest in its work and 
deliberations. We are deeply grateful to him for the assistance 
he has rendered. 



Mr. J. P. Bhargava, who is at present working in Beawar 
as Labour Inspector and Conciliation Officer, has spared no 
pains to be of the utmost use to the committee and with his 
singular knowledge of problems of textile labour in Ajmer 
State, his ability to inspire confidence both amongst the 
employers and employees and his sincerity in carrying to a 
successful termination of any job entrusted to him, has 
greatly relieved the burden of the Chairman and the Secretary 
of the committee. We wish to place on record our very 
sincere thanks to Mr. Bhargava. 


The Chairman is happy to note that the members 
endeavoured to co-operate with him during the course of the 
enquiry and that there was little unpleasantness between the 
employers’ and employees’ representatives during the course 
of the discussions of various vital problems. 

Lastly, we wish to place on record our thanks to our 
Secretary Mr. T. C. Jain, who, in addition to his duties as 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Rajasthan, assisted us 
during our enquiries and also collected information for the 
preparation of certain sections of this report. The work of 
the committee has involved on Mr. Jain tremendous addi¬ 
tional burden, which he has carried out willingly and with 
good cheer. 


1. S. R. Deshpande 
Chairman. 


T. C. Jain 
Secretary. 
31st Oct. ’56. 


2. K. C. Sogani j Associate 

3. Mohamed Siddique J Mcmbers ' 
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Appendix 1. 

Government of Ajmer Labour Department 

No. 1/11/56-Lab. Dated, Ajmer , the 24th 

August, 1956. 

ORDER 

In view of the impending integration of the State of 
Ajmer with the State of Rajasthan it has been decided to get 
the Textile Labour Enquiry made here on the lines of the 
enquiry recently made in Rajasthan. Therefore, the enquiry 
here is entrusted to Shri S. R. Deshpande, Chairman of the 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, Rajasthan. 

He shall be assisted by the following associated members 
and assessors for standardization of wages and work loads. 

Associated Members :— 

1. Shri Mohd. Siddique Employees’ 

Secretary, R.M.M.S., Bijainagar. Representative. 

2. Shri Kailash Chand Sogani, Employers’ 

Asstt. Secretary, Krishna Representative. 

Mill Ltd., Beawar. 

3. Shri Ram Singh, 

President, I.N.T.U.C. 

Madhya Bharat, Indore. 

4. Shri J. J. Randeri, 

Factory Manager, 

Shri Umaid Mills, Pali. 

N. M. Kothari, 
Deputy Secretary. 


Technical 

Assessors. 


By order. 
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Appendix II 

List of Witnesses Examined by the Committee 

Date. Place. Name. 

16- 8-56 Beawar Balu and 13 other workers selec¬ 

ted atrandam from the muster- 
roll of the Mills. 

17- 8-56 Ajmer Shri Kalyan Singh, Vice Presi¬ 

dent, Shri Kesrimal, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Textile Labour Union, 
Beawar and 3 other Representatives 
of the Union. 

17-8-56 „ Shri Ganga Ram President of 

the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
Beawar and three other representa¬ 
tives of the Union. 

17-8-56 „ Shri Narain and three represen¬ 

tatives of the Rashtriya Mill Maz¬ 
door Sangh, Bijainagar. 

17- 8-56 „ Shri Govind Narain Mathur and 

Shri Prahlad Rai Chaubey Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary of the Emplo¬ 
yees Association, Beawar. 

18- 8-56 „ Shri G. D. Baldua, General 

Mahnger, Sari B. M. Rathi and 
Shri G. R. Maney of the Krishna 
Mills Ltd., Beawar. 

18-8-59 „ Shri P.M. Soni, Factory Manager 

and Shri V. D. Khanna, Weaving 
Master of the Mahalaxmi Mills Co., 
Ltd., Beawar. 


15 
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18-8-56 


18-8-56 


Ajmer Shri R. K. Kaushik, General 

Manager and Shri Bishan Lai, 
Supervisor of the Edward Mills 
Co., Ltd., Beawar. 

„ Shri Murari Lai General 

Manager, Bijai Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Bijainagar. 
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Appendix III. 

Average Annual Earnings of Factory Workers for the 
Year 1953 in Textile Industry.* 

Name of the State . Average Annual 

Earning in Rupees. 


Andhra 

825-1 

Bombay 

1393-3 

Madhya Pradesh 

987-7 

Madras 

863-4 

Punjab 

834-8 

U. P. 

1082-6 

West Bengal 

859-5 

Delhi 

1435-4 

Ajmer 

588-2 

All States 

1116-1 

1954f 

Bombay 

11131 

Ahmedabad 

1565-1 

Madras City 

11490 

Calcutta including Howrah 

768-5 


o 


* Indian Labour Year Book 1953 -34 Page 473. 

t Information Supplied by the Director of Labour Bureau-Govt, of India. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Report of Shri J. J. Randeri, Technical Assessor. 
From : 

J. J. Randeri, 

Technical Assessor to the Ajmer Cotton Textile, 
Labour Enquiry Committee. 


To 


The Chairman, 

Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 

Ajmer. 

Dear Sir, 

I have great pleasure in submitting my observations 
regarding the Mills I have visited in Ajmer State. The work 
entrusted to the technical sub-committee is of a very difficult 
nature and it is humanly impossible to do full justice to it in 
so short a period. However, I have tried to give suggestions 
in the light of my experience of the industry and I hope the 
same will be useful. 

I have visited all the three mills of Beawar and I find 
that conditions in each of the mills are varying to a great extent 
so far as lay out, machinery, etc., are concerned, which is 
quite natural. These mills have been on very old system of 
planning, where adequate attention is not paid to light, 
ventilation and sufficient moving space round about the 
machinery. The factory rooms look crammed up with 
machinery, material and men. 

In one of the mills, there was no arrangement for arti¬ 
ficial ventilation and humidity. It is surprising that inspite of 
the mill industry having a boom period in the past 10 years. 
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the mills have not been equipped with humidification and 
ventilation plants in all the departments, so essential for the 
efficient working of the mills. 

The maintenance of the machinery on the whole is 
poor. Enough attention should be paid to improve the 
condition of the machines and create conditions, where the 
machinery and men can perform work efficiently. The 
Textile Industry had developed so well in the recent years 
that by installing some of the latest equipments and machines, 
lot of manual labour can be done away with. 

I have observed that from the Bale Breaker or from 
Hopper Feeder or Crighton Opener, the cotton is carried by 
hand to mixing bins. By installation of pneumatic delivery 
box, there will not be unnecessary handling of cotton and 
the workers also would be reduced. Installation of this 
equipment will not cost much to the mills and the capital 
expenses made will be made good in a short period. 

The number of workers in practically all the depart¬ 
ments are much more than required. Due to this the “Bara” 
system is there and the workers have a very bad habit of 
loitering in the compound. 30 to 40% of the workers remain 
out of the departments specially in Spinning and where there 
is no piece work. If this habit is checked, then the produc¬ 
tion per man hour can be increased and more efficiency of 
the machine can be obtained. In Rajasthan unlike other 
centres, workers leave the department whenever they like. 
Workers should go out but there should be some system. 
In the first hour of the starting of the shift, no worker should 
leave the department. After that they can go out by rotation 
in such a way that more than 10 % of the workers from any 
section are not out. Also before half an hour of the recess 
period or the closing of the shift, the workers should remain 
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in the deptt. By forming such habits, better efficiency of the 
departments can be obtained without any additional expenses. 
The managements should strictly enforce this practice and 
the workers’ unions should cooperate in forming such healthy 
practice, which is, in the long run, beneficial to Mills, work¬ 
ers and nation as a whole. Workers of Rajasthan are not at 
all less skillful, but their efficiency and output per man is 
reduced because of this undesirable practice of “Bara”. 

In the present days when the cost of wages and other 
manufacturing costs are going higher and the competition is 
increasing it is very essential that rationalisation should be 
introduced wherever it is possible. 

Rationalization is nothing but a scientific approach 
to the problems of running an industry. The problems of 
scientific workload is not necessarily connected with the 
problem of rationilisation of the industry, but it is clear that 
if the question of bringing up the subnormal workloads can 
be satisfactorily solved, the consideration of the problem of 
rationalisation of the industry, will be helped to a great extent. 

The term rationalisation may be understood to include;- 

(a) The fixation of proper workload to be assigned 
to labour, after scientific determination of the same 
so that over-all cost of production can be reduced 
with corresponding increase in the earning capacity 
of the workers e. g. whenever more number of 
spindles are allotted the wages also are going up 
correspondingly. 

(b) Rationalisation of plant and machinery including 
replacement, renovation and modernisation involv¬ 
ing introduction of latest type of machinery with 
better and speedier production with less human 
attention. 
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(c) Scientific approach to the problem of economy in 
general management, other than labour cost. 

Regarding equipment changes, mills can introduce 
arrangement for increasing sliver contents in cans, introduc¬ 
tion of High Draft Speed Frames, larger packages in Ring 
Frame, High Draft in Ring Spinning, introduction of 
pneumafil arrangement, and introduction of trucks and 
trolleys for transport etc. 

By improving the condition of working from sub¬ 
normal to normal employment in particular occupation may 
go down but the wage rate and the earnings will increase as 
the P. M. H. (Production per man hour) will go up and 
O. H. P. (Operative per unit of production) will come down. 

Benefit of rationalisation wherever labour has directly 
contributed should also go to the labour to some extent. 

Rationalisation is the only solution to bring down the 
cost of production and increase the standard of living of 
labour. It is also essential to overcome all the handicaps 
besetting the industry and to ensure the survival of the 
industry on an economic basis. 

The following steps should be envisaged to mitigate the 
effects of immediate unemployment caused by rationali¬ 
sation :— 

(1) Running of extra shift possible. 

(2) Adjustment by the process of natural outgoing and 

separation and not engaging badlies in case of 
absentee. 

(3) Retirement of infirm and old incapable workers. 

(4) Expansion of units. 
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(5) Training of workers to enable them to work in other 
departments and, 

as the number of workers are too many in the Ajmer 
State Mills and the production per man hour is too low 
which is very much below normal, I have suggested the 
workload for spinning and weaving which will not effect the 
employment much and which will not in any case increase 
the workload of the workers much. This is the first stage 
and after some time improvements in machinery, lay out and 
working conditions are made, it should be revised so that 
gradually progress is made to reach the goal. 

The workload suggested is much lower than prevalent 
in most of the Textile Centres of India. 

One of my observations is that the standard of technici¬ 
ans needs to be improved in this centre. The Textile industry 
has progressed a lot during the last decade and it is very 
essential that the technicians should remain abreast with the 
time. General attention should be paid to cleanliness and the 
rpaintenance of machinery to better results. 

Another thing I have noted is that the nomenclature 
are too many of them are without any scientific thinking. 
These should be abolised and proper nomenclatures should 
be fixed for proper work. 

The scheme of workload which has been thoroughly 
discussed with the representatives of the workers and employ¬ 
ers who were also the members of the technical Sub¬ 
committee, is enclosed. 

Thanking you, 

Yours faithfully, 


Sd. J. J. Radherj. 
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( Enclosure to Shri Randeri’s letter ) 

Scheme of Work-Load for Introduction in the Cotton 
Textile Mills of Ajmer State. 

Department and Occupation. 

MIXING: 

Jobber -1 

Crane man -1 

Bale Coolies. -5500 Lbs. of Cotton if it is on ground 

floor, 4000 Lbs. if it is on 1st floor. 
If trolleys are provided then strength 
will be reduced by 50%. Two will be 
minimum. 

One for feeding and one for delivery. 
In case where the delivery is by pneu¬ 
matic delivery or automatic feeding to 
subsequent machine then one for deli¬ 
very not required. 

About 8,000 lbs. of cotton to be fed by 
an attendant. He has to open the bales 
as well and lay them near the machine. 

One man for every 2500 lbs. of cotton 
when there is hand mixing or hand 
spreading. This will not apply when 
pneumatic delivery box is put. 

Cotton Carrier One man for about 5,000 lbs. If pneu- 

(Palliwalas) matic boxes are provided than there 

will not be any palliwalas. 

Blow Room. 

Jobber 
Oiler 


Cotton Mixing 
Spreader 


Bale Breaker 
Attendant. 


16 


-1 

-1 
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Hopper Feeder 
Attendants. 


Breaker Scutcher 
Attendant. 

Inter Scutcher 
Attendant. 

Finisher Scutcher 
Attendant. 

Sweeper. 

Willow man. 


Roving end 
Opener. 

Bonda opener or 
thread Extractor 

Carding: 

Jobber 


-When the cotton is brought to the 
feeding point of the Blow Room 
machine then there will be one man to 
feed 2 Hopper Feeders. One man to 
feed one Crighton opener. When he 
feeds 2 Hopper Feeders the man should 
be paid Rs. 42/-. If the Hopper Feeders 
should have feeding lattice, then only 
the man will mind 2 Hopper Feeders 
and not otherwise. 

One man per machine. 


One man per machine. 

One man per machine. 

One. 

Minimum two per machine. Generally 
one man per 8000 Lbs. of Ring Yarn. 
Where Ring Department is working 
two shifts and where the willow is 
working one shift there will be 3 men 
per shift if the production is more. 

One man per machine. 

One man per machine. 


One jobber for 100 cards and one addi¬ 
tional jobber if the cards are more thaD 
one hundred. 
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Oiler. 

Fitter. 

Fitter coolies. 
Stripper. 


Grinders. 


Flat Grinder. 
Card Tenters. 


Lap Carrier. 


One per 100 cards with ajminimum one. 
One per 100 cards with a minimum one. 
One per fitter. 

Per stripper 112 strippings in 8 hours 
and for additional 4 strippings annas 
-/8/-. Maximum there will be 144 
strippings in 8 hours. 

One for every 60 cards and part there¬ 
of and a Grinder is expected to grind 
3 complete cards cylinder doffer and 
tops daily. 

One man in charge of a section. 

One Tenter will mind— 

For counts 4s. 

For counts 6s, 8s and 10s. 

Above 10s. 

for every additional card 
Re. 1/- extra. 

This is for 9” cans, if the cards are in 
a line ot face to face. Where there 
are 12" cans cards can be increased 
by 30°/ o . If the cards are neither 
face to face or in a line extra hand 
will have to be provided. 

20 to 24 cards per lap carrier. Where 
a lap carrier has to carry one lap on 
head and where trollies are provided 
to carry four laps at a time there will 
be 48 cards per lap carrier. 


7 cards 
9 cards 
11 cards 
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Sweepers. 

Fly Gatherer. 

Frame Department. 

Jobber. 

Oilers. 

Drawing Tenter. 

Slubbing Tenter. 
Stubbing Helper. 

Inter Tenter. 
Roving Tenter. 

Doffer boys. 
Sweeper. 


45 cards per sweeper. If there are 
more than 45 cards in a department for 
every card an allowance of annas -/&/- 
should be paid. Miximum cards 64 
per sweeper. 

45 cards per fly gatherer. If there are 
more than 45 cards then for every card 
an allowance of annas -/8/- to be paid. 
Miximum cards 64. 


One jobber for 15 to 21 machines. 
This will include Drawing heads, Slubb¬ 
ing, Inters and Rovings and Simplex 
or can fed Inters. Maximum 25 
machines. For over 21, for every 
machine Rs. 2/- extra. 

One oiler per doffer jobber. 

One man per head. Drawing helpers 
should be done away with. 

One man per machine. 

One man per two machine, when 
count is coarser thano -7 ? 

One man per machine. 

One man per machine. For hank finer 
than ’4 there will be 2 Roving per man. 

1200 doff spindles. 

One man per 4 preparations. 



Ring Department. 

Doffer Jobber 


Oiler 

Siders. 


t25 


Upto 12s for 10 frames. One jobber 
From 12s to 19s for 12 frames. One jobber 
From 20s to 32s for 14 frames. One jobber 
For every additional 500 spindles or 
part thereof he will be paid extra 
Rs. 2/2-. Maximum should not be more 
than 1000 spindles over and above what 
is specified. 

One per-doffer Jobber. Duties as specified 
on page 40-41 of Indore Scheme. Where 
there are no bandings to be tied there will 
be one oiler for 2 doff jobbers. 

2 siders and one helper for 10s and below 
per frame upto 400 spindles. 

11s to 17s two siders per frame. 

18s and above one sider per frame when 
conditions are favourable i. e. number of 
breakages are within normal i. e. 80 to 
100 breakages per hour. Creeling should 
not be more than 8 per 100 spindles in 8 
hours. (For counts 11s to 18s including.) 
where there is one man per sider and no 
helper, a coarse count allowance of 12j % 
of basic wages will be given. There should 
be no helper for count 11s and above. 
Over 200 spindles and upto 400 spindles 
an allowance ofRs. 1/2/- for every 20 
spindles and part thereof and for spindles 
over 400 and upto 800 an allowance of 
Re. 1/10/- for every 20 spindles and part 
thereof.) For Weft frames an allowance 
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Doffer Gaiter 


Bobbin Carrier 


Doff Carriers 


of Rs. 1/8/- should be paid over and above 
the wage rates applicable to warp frames 
with same number of spindles. 

The fixation of doffer gaiters will be 
according to the following schedule. 

Upto 12s 2400 bobbin per doffer 

over 12s and upto 20s. 2250 do 

over 20s and upto 30s. 1900 do 

over 30s and upto 40s. 1775 do 

Duties will be as per Indore Scheme page 
34*35 both for Frame Department and 
Ring Frame. Doffer gaiters and the Ring 
Doffer gaiters should gait the frames 
after doffing The frame doffer gaiters 
should help the Roving and Inter Tenters 
in taking the bobbins to their machines 
and the wage should be Rs. 1/11/- more 
than the minimum wage. 

One for every 3000 lbs. of Ring yarn. He 
will have to bring full bobbin from frame 
department and on return journey empty 
bobbins to be taken by them to Frame 
Department and put them at allotted 
place. This load will be applicable if 
trollies are provided. In case, there are 
no trollies there will be 1500 lbs. per 
bobbin carrier. 

They will take the doffs to scale get them 
weighed and after weighment carry the 
doffs to Winding, Reeling or Weft Room 

at the appointed place. On their return 
journey they would bring the empties 
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Scale Men. 

Sweeper. 

Doubling or 
Trebling. 

Doffer boys 


back and put at the allotted place. Where 
the Spinning, Winding, Reeling, and 
Weaving is on the same floor one man 
will handle 2500 lbs. and where it is on 
different floors 1500 lbs. will be handled 
by one man. Duties as per page 40 of 
Indore scheme. Where the winding or 
reeling are on the same floor but the 
distance between the weighing scale of 
Ring Department and the winding or 
reeling is more than 100 yards doff carrier 
will carry 1500 lbs. 

One man per 8000 lbs. Minimum 2 men 
on the scale. 

One sweeper per 20 frames. 

If warping bobbins are supplied then 
there will be 3 men per machine and 
where Ring bobbin are directly supp¬ 
lied there will be 4 men per machine. 

Same standard as Ring. 


Ring Frame (Miscellaneous). 

Roller coverer One man per 21000 spindles per two 

shifts when roller-skin is used, (in day 
shift only) 


In case of Accotex or Synthetic rubber 
cots one man per two shifts upto 25000 
spindles to 40,000 spindles, (in day shift 
only) (Duties as given on page 43 of 
Indore scheme) 

Roller Coverer One Mazdoor per Roller Coverer in 
Mazdoor. case where Roller skins are used and in 
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case of accotex etc., only one man. 
(Duties as given on page of 44 of 
Indore Scheme) 

Wrapping Boy. One per 21000 spindles per shift with a 

minimum of one. 

Cobbler. One for 21000 spindles per shift for 

spinning department only i. e. from 
mixing to bundling department. For 
where there are individual drives in 
Ring department a cobbler for 40,000 
spindles. 

Bobbin Cleaners. According to the requirements of each 

industrial units with a minimum of two. 

Cleaning Gang. The mills should adopt the system of 

cleaning a certain number of Ring 
Frames daily. The whole department 
should not be stopped at a time. In 
Frame deptt. when the machines are 
cleaned the tenters will do the cleaning 
and they should be compensated for the 
time lost in cleaning. 

Reeling and Bnilding. 

Jobber. One per 100 hand reels or 50 power 

reels. 

Reelers. One per reel. 

Reeling collies (Con- One for 2500 lbs. of yarn. Where condi* 

ditioning). tioning chambers are provided 4000 lbs. 

for reeling Mazdoor. 

One per 100 reels. 


Sweeper. 
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Scaleman. One for every 2 knotiers. Production 

per press should be 7 bales where there 
are 2 knotters per bundling press. 

Knotters. 2 for every bundling press. 

Bundler or Pressman. One for each bundling press. 

Tubular Bending. 

T. B. Piecer. One per 3 machines. 

T. B. Piecer helper One for each piecer. 

Winding. 

Jobber. For every 8000 lbs or part there of with 

a minimum of one (duties as given on 
page 47 of Indore scheme). 

Number Marker. For every 6000 lbs. of yarn or part 

thereof with a minimum of one per shift. 
For additional yarn over 6000 lbs. and 
upto 8000 lbs. he should be paid an 
extra allowance of Rs. 3/* P. M. In case 
where winding machines are installed 

in different room one for each room. 

< 

Oiler. One for winding and warping depart¬ 

ment. 

Grey Winders. 

Bobbin carriers in The existing practice in respect of 

Winding Depart- workloads of winders and bobbin 

ment to carry war- carriers in winding Department will 

ping bobbins. continue and a change can be made in 

consultation with the workers’ represen¬ 
tatives. 
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Warping. 

Jobber. One for every 20 machines or part there¬ 

of, but where number of machines is 
less than 9, no jobber shall be provided. 

Warper. One per machine. 

Creel boy or back- One for 2 ordinary warping machines. 
Warper. One per high speed warping. 

High Speed Warper. One per machine. 

Sizing. 

Jobber. One for 12 slasher with a minimum of 

one. 

Front sizer. One per slasher. 

Back sizer. One per slasher. 

Head size mixer. One for the unit. 

Size mixing collies. One for 4 slashers. 

Beam Carriers. 2 for 200 to 225 looms per shift with a 

minimum of 2. 

Drawing-in. 

Jobber. One for a unit. 

Drawers and Reach- 
ers. One for each frame. 

Healdman and Reed- 

man. One for 625 to 650 looms. 


Weaving, 
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Jobber (Line) One for 44 to 50 looms. 

(Duties as on page 56,57 of Indore 
Scheme) 

Weavers. One for 2 ordinary looms. 

Oilman. One for 200 to 225 looms (Duties as 

given on page 59 of Indore Scheme) 

Weft room coolies. One for 200 to 225 looms, where weft 

bobbins are distributed from weft room 
windows. 

Weft room jobber. One. 

Sweeper. One for 200 to 225 looms. 

Miscellaneous for Winding, warping 

sizing, drawing in and loom shed. 

Fitters. One per 200 to 225 looms per shift. 

Fitter Coolies. One per fitter 

Carpenters. One per 200 to 225 looms. 

Carpenter coolies. One for 2 carpenters. 

Cobbler One for 400 looms to 450 looms (for 

duties refer pages 54, 59, 60 and 61 of 
Indore Scheme) 

Folding Department. 

Jobber. One per shift. 

Folders. One per line jobber. 

Stitchers & Sewer One per shed. 

Number markers One per shift. 
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Stamper. One per stamping machine. 

Bundler. One per bundling press. 

Two part man. One for 425 to 450 looms or part therof. 

Folding Mazdoors. Two men per shift for 425 looms and 3 

men over 425 and upto 630 looms. 

If in any department, the workers at present are attend¬ 
ing to more work than proposed, the status quo anti should 
be maintained. 
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Appendix V 


aft *raf$5 *nf, mm Rtts 

faq ssfaq, 

«T3Tflr srraq ft sqiqr: sfk Mqqq* ftr qrqfi ftraf qft safa 
% faft *ft qfftfft fqg'qs fti I, sqft gft ftr qrfaqi ‘ftqjfqq^’ mi&Git 
ft ^><? ft fafcfs Mr qqr 11 qfafft % Mrcrq sft g? ‘s*ft ^t'b few' 
ftft qq |, qq «r to qq sqqft sroHfcq ‘fairs’ % faq qrsr qqr 11 
srrerq ft scqiftqq q*gq q*ft ftr fqfq soft q?T q* ^ vre^rc 
fftqrftq qjt | srqqq 5 ft siror s?k to stote fafa ft qf|ft $l 
ft ftqr 11 


5W ^7 % wH 5TT WRqrft TO7 SqfeltT $ft | ^ 

5«r q*ft ft gft M=q?qt |, ftfaq stirs ft sir qqq fftqr q? ?qqr 
«pt4r | fa ftft Rpq^r ft stgqR fqqr whiqf^r ft qftf *ft sqfa> s«gq 
qqq % qrq ?qrq q$ m 11 qfo fasrqqq?; % wn ftr wt m 
qt ftq*r qft froi % faft qg q>rq ^rst sRq^q g«w: ^Irt i qqlfa 
sqrq* ftr ft ^rftt q^faft ftr qg; ^q I fa qfft qqq srqqrq 
qCt |q ftr ?q q^nftf ftr ft^K ‘im' ftft ft to! ft* q£r srftq'r, qfas 
«rqrqqrftt ft qrrcqr q§; *ra *rqr «rt i^tt Ct 1 1 

tqffaq> ^q ft ftft qRqqr i fa *rq qsftrqf ftr ^r*rq ft^r* $tft % 
f^riq fftqs qfq q$ | qq ftr sqqft* srrqq *r%q ftr q^i ?rk qqft 
q^tr ft q^r q»qq qsr ^ ^ qq^qj sqq^ ^t | qq% faq ft smftr. 
qrr«q q ; qqiq qqr f i fa-g ftCr faqq m ft qq ^rq qii qft q^R 
sqq^rft^ ^q ft ftqrfaq q>?ft % faq srfqqj qqq qfr ^rq^q^qr 11 
?qft ^q qqq ft ftft gqr m fft^q q^qr ^ qsi^ft qft tojjS 

^;q ft RRifaq qrft |, qfq wqqq q^t ftt ?rcq?q ^sqr^ ^jq 
srqjjq 1 1 gqt ^rfq, faq «iwft ^fqq q^qr, qft^rqr 
^rftr RqqRr^q q»iq 11 efafa ft fft^qiq ftfft nft gif ft qq g^3jq n^qt 
q^ ftr qf I fa ftq^r ^ir ^r qqrqj ‘qft^rs’ faqrftq w.t§ ft %ft <r 
qqr |, ftfaq qq qqi^ifaTq fqqifar qft ftt sqqt qq m 

^r qqrqj faqiftq faqj qC! sq ^qj i 


sqiSR ftr fft^T ft faq ^TR ft qqjqf ft *qq ^TT^qrfqxq ‘qftqis 
* 1 $ ??q ft fqqrftq ^q ft faq ^ fttft *^q q fts« q» 
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ftnr i sa ^ ferfq ssra ft srq qst fsqt fafq qq srss 
sqqTVT f%qj 311 SR^T I I is S*?S if fif qf qiq «TH if qjjRT S^qt | 
q>rs % smrcj sfar s«Fq qjrqf&fcr ‘qf^f ^stars’ s |, qf? 
qqqfsrfq | it Ran stum risi si^s sft |qr, fs% faqqtq sfi 
qjrqfsrfq m^t qfi ft qfi %t q>m qtgspq srfq srfqfqq> qqr sisfsqj 
^q h *m |q aist mt 1 1 ?s sfs if sqiqq €t fast qq fasiq qfq qt 
sifaq | fa> aft qfr TTsfal aft fisq l^iq ‘qcq’ nw. qfs nl |, qff arm 
m mm faqrfqq qtff f%qi st qrqrqt, =aV ‘fq m ars’qtq ?st it 

q< fasiq S Sfqq ft Hft | I fSfSR: j| ^ fqsqrl m qfst f % sqjqq 

qfr first if s v r anqfarfq | ?rk ssft qqi ssfit % ^s s*s«i | ssjf 
dsnq qsir m, mi qfi first it aw qq asrri! faqqftq qrqq s qgtq ■sfq 
qfaqr ftst q>r siffq finr i q>w m aara faqrfiq qiq$ if jjs sirri qft 
#ist | far saq sfs> % s|qqiq I sm sfaq mim qrt aifir ft i 
qfa ?s q?^q qfr aifa q#f it si qt qaa qq mm w q>qqi faqqqr ft 
Siqsi I 3S a*T q> SP4 q»V ^cTRffrT SaiS t Rf qf f% qqq qq 
asim fssrrfts qrqa qq aaia qr sff ftqr ? wm m mm fs^nfrs 
^qir fq[ fqqq *m\m ^rw if £ qqq at^ass’ qq qs"T fefq if qsrq qsr 
si s^qr | fe sfi qqj m snw 5 r s qqr sfqtnreqqj m qrsr ft srk 
q^ts SSTS'E I qq if Tistq ffe^qr ft i its qrq if satqq if fs ftst 
arm ^r ^rsrq t, aft qqqqj | f% qqsrq fsrfq if sqm qfr first if 
qqqf&fq ?rgsisq m fqqfq mm i i is ^rsTat I qts s qt ssq 
^1q sf^B m sfsqqtq ft f%qr sr sq?qr I ^?1q s qfqq q?qrfq ^t arfq i 
?S q^•q qq sqrqq % fils ^qsi'q SSfq afqfqfq fsq if sqrqq qpt 
^fq?q qi^T % «ft qi^qrsfsf st ^q at Isitsrsst st |, s st ^t^rq 
f%qr |, q-ffq m arq st ^tqnq €t | f% sqrqq sTt first if st “ritt aqr” 
*ak ^rgsrss I qf m^r sft 1 1 qf? arqr qqi qfr srqt | ^ftq 
«r^qsq qqqs fqrqi srqr I qt sq sqrs s qqrrrq zmm ^t «rrsrqt 

qr qfiqi SI S^qi |, STS # STiqt ‘Its’ ^t RSinj S RJS f%qt ST 
s^qr 11 fs qiqf cist qq q^fs jjst ai^qss’ qq qqr 

«rsq ft sqiqi |, qf fs^rq an ^iq^q^qi qft i 

qf% qtgsrss ^rqs ^q alsqi sstsqt I qfq vft ^iqferfq if 
§qiq f^ai qqi qt sss q^ifs qq «rsq ftnr 1 itq't fqqs qrq if 
sptr aqinr fqqrfqq m afir^t <t s^i if qist q>qq s fsqsr sis q$ 
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fim smm mfaqt ?rrm sr mjjmimg gggg wj qggf&fg ggr?g m i 
qqffg> ggaifelfg «fk mgmimg q??q? gq> fm? % Sgi U%$]U\ I I 


mg m^mimg mk qggf&fa % w q? fggi? g;?gr 1 1 mgmrmg 
gggg gt? SR mk qggf&fs R fg?mt? §gT? q;?g 5T*n f%g gg 

gSfTlt & S<qm f?gft *Pr gg^ l®* % fas g^if ‘IfcgW TRT 
«nQ^ IW «ff^r«BT^ swm- mmqqt I I 5TI^^R 3*H '$yM mfgqgfcgf 
gg gr sgrs? 3 lg mmig Ct mgr 11 gqmra fktfs qg mr |g ggig fogr 
t smgg gtgg §tr H trt^t f?gfg it «fr ^kfr g g4mrs % m^g it sn 
?ggg l?ir?: qfr | smm Ring g$ f i it? mim gjgg gg mrgr mm-g 
mfmfs I sit fg?$qm g^ ^ | ggm mrgr 1 1 ml? m ikfm gg tgfrm m 
it?! gg firm £ig % qg?g!1 rngg"??rg mi mi? g^ mfq gg | sggg sm? 


ft ^ \ w 

*n kmi\ 

t. sqrg? % gtqfr fin# qfr gtfrg'r qfr mgrgj ‘m mr^s’ mmi fwr 
g txg; mr ggi 1 1 fo?g md g^ mgrgs m m^g | mg: ggg ^ g>q?r 
W g gTRRgig: ^mr Ct w ftmgj i^mr | sir gg?r?g qg sfe k 
gqg}gr ggt 1 1 ^rfirg Jndfcrf qfr grerg gr ggg mw | ml? ggg gcqgm 
qftggg fq;gi stmt ggg snsfl 11 ggrgm k qf?ggg % mrg sgqfr mgrre 
g gr ^fi m mq>? <Tfqg ms gqt qf?ggg gt?gr ggg st^rt |, ggifqj 
gggjg miggs miggism gCi 11 


m^sfr ^igfetfg mt? gmiai % mm ii mmg't, ngl, ggr, ^gr gg 
mimggg sgg^tr qg mmig, msgigi % #q ml? mimqim srg^ gg gjtft, 
g?tg? gg mgfgs qsp? g ftgr, ^? mqtit gtr fjgr gt g|gmrg?g^|i 
^g^i sgrg? qfr fgmi g mlgr mmrq 1 1 gggr g mrgrs gr mcgfg^ ftgr 
I finmaFi ggiR^gr q? ^r mm? Ci^i l i 


^rg-s % f^rnrs m fmfqmg g mr ^n mrgt mif^g m g^t fem 
sngr | mi Igmgg §r?r q?§g f?g»ii m grgg gjgr 11 

qgmrg mmrgm qgg fetfg mgmrmg % ft? mk % 
ferq mgg % mmrq g gmf ?i g?r w mmrn qtig g f^m firm fern g 
f^ggr mgg mngr I g# ^imgg ^gferg qgg g fitggr mgg ^ggr | ggr 
mrm^ g, mgig fis?g g f%ggr mgg mngr | mk ggrnrg qgqf&fg 
«r^rg ggj?g, mt? ^rmgr % %g f%ggr mgg mr^g i g? mg ?r^fgg fir^ 
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fsRf facTR RRfS RW Rt RpR* | RI R>IRT RfT RT&R | I IS?# StH % 
f§# set# s?rr # st^sr 11 

3. rrrtr $Rs?fe r>? itrt it is?% fc# strtrits 11 ^rrr? % 
§rts % stir ot ^ in 11 

». jtI^i *ptrrr r tfa #s rw rr m% rr> sr^ra I ss?# fcRi 

=RRT Ift SR* # I | \f% R>1RRR % S?TR R5JR R5T R’RSITfavT ‘l^T^’ 

Rifa isr> sniRt r>t r#rj fn«rn si rrt rrt rjtr rjsrt itR? i ®ki w 

R#R> SRfaj % frlR R>IR RR RxlSITfRTR fRRlfSR R^ f%R? STIR? RI? ROT 
R>T RRTRT fRRlfSR R^ it SIRSRT #S ROT % SRfRJ RR S?»*FR ROTffclfa 
#S ’RgSITStR SF i #S ROTfofR #* Stg^TStR R>T St^ffR iffRR??T S5TR5 
ST SJTRT i I IR SWT % 3TRIR R If 5TR 3IRRI RR #S S?*ITI ^RT Rf%R 
R^f mm\ RR 3ST IMR R R5T3 ST # ffe 'RRRT RTR^T % STRICT RS m 
R^ R>fRT I 

If IS? S?«FR R RI STSfll RR? 3T*fT StRRiRT | fc ^STT % 5RTRS 
rT? SIW % STRR ^OT* RTR2T % S?R^T 3#R #S RSTfST % RfR^fRRT St 
=RR? # #S RJfJjfRSR Rtsf % Rfafafa # RtSRTRlfRI # #S # 
%S?STR^T # R RT RR$R f%RI fc IR RI RTR^t f fo &R #S fSR R 3?lf 
#RS | R|T R RT IT R! R^T STRiRT | I f#§ fr? faff RI? R>ST?T TRTRT 
^IR | r < '< R f RS 4s RStS? SKRS % RRSFR RS RR> sqfo ftq ^R €? R^P 
RTI^ S??RT5I SI^RT | fo-g \o RfRS «?1s RSTST RT% % ^IR?R RS % 
S?1IS RS R^ tRRS ItRI RlflR I 

‘5RR 1 IRTRS, ^S ‘^R ! »ffSRT ?3IR RR ^T.rI^RT Rf% ^f ^ST^TR | 
m\ Rt\3J Rf%R R-RT^tR S?K RR? IT RJI^S 'RqTR RT# fR# if RtR 
?RTRTif ITIf, I ? RS#S StfRR R R^R TI# R^ R#R STfRT5TRT |, ^it'RS RT 
*m*t f3RT RTRI I IS?fetR IT S<?ifRR RS RR? R>1^S?3T 3TTR, gTIf, 
I?2S, StfRR R RtT^lS^ RIR # #1 RTRSRRTRT Rif |, R>S it# ^?R# 
% SfRtfRfR# R Rt 1ST RIR # RI^ST f^RT | I 

^R ?RTR % RTR# RR ^IT STRICT | R*£S R # St^RT if RR 
#nf % RIR RT |R | 5Tt STR»R R>T RRR R^f, ^TW R5TR R5SR |, ^S?T 
PTtT ^URSt % RfRfRfRRi R>T R>IRT | I ?TRS RS?T | RT # RTRTR R RTf%R 
R>! RRR 5PR mh R RT# | R# IT RS5S R RTRiS RTRT SRR #S RT# # 
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srtn q>rq tsik | qqqq qiq q*s?; q q siqR % qqq q srfi $ 
rn qqq qR *| ii q^i 5iiq f%?5 5ft qqrc Rffi | sqq $qt 
q£i q»t sriq sfo q Rk^ $ i 

Rq fqqrn q faq qjq q?t kqr sjfqqqt % qfqfqMt q qftqq* f%qr 

# | Rf \o «k ?o % qiq $ 5P[3?5 >R ?] sp® q* tr^ jq*R fqqT 
«k sq* % qqq?? cr qq; qjgs cr qq? sqqqt qqq 

qR qqjqr | f %-3 q^ qq q qbj^i qf% q^srqq q ®q?r qtgs fWr qt 
qqq*q qT qft q^riq <fr i srgi q^ srsq q>r qqrqr | qjrqsr *qRt q qt 
^q qqq qfr <Rg gq qis^r q sif^q w,\ qnq qRq gi gj stir qjqi 
^rrn Rf-3 U ®?k qqq ^cr % q^s q q^ c^tr Rq^q q* qqr qtq 
®iqjq *k «k ?o & qt^ % qqsqr q* qq; ptr Rq?s*q qr qiq 
^r qi^q q q>q q rj i ^q «k Rq #it faqini % qiq>q, q?q, 
qiqqq % qqq qfr v^sta f^k % faq *rt Rfeq qfr q| f qgj q?t «n*ft 
=qiR;q sit Rf traqrca snqq % qqs Rqfq> \\ srqqq r < W q qqnfsrq 
P1 1 Rq sqfqn q smj qifqf wiRr qqq q qit srrcft I qgt qtq sjk 
5f|i eTiht qifqq ^iq $ qr| ^ | wgr =qR qj^qq m snqj =qif^q i 
% qnq *Ft qi Rq q^ % qqiq fiqi i 

sq5w: ft ^qsT % qq^t kq^i^q %q?: gRiqq % qRjRifq «ft 
^^qiqjfqg; sft ^k «q ^^Riqql^fr q fq^ qifq^i % ^n^qi ^qiq qq 

|q qg. qqiqi qi, Rf ‘*rj qqi #<^q Rq ^k qiq q t ^^ 1 , 

fq^ f%qilqs q qgt sk «iq ^ qip I qiq «ifqqj sqq | 5q «H* qqR 
qiq | prfqq <3 rr qip «qq ^nq ^i qqq fqfeq fqqi sqq f% 
sfqq; c qq % f%qqr qqq qip ^|qi qqq fqfeq ij sir % qjq qs 
qqr ^iqq «nq st q^ fi qnkft i’ ^ q qg; s^qqr qqi ?gk srq qq% 
?Ffq q q^q^ sqfe ^ l^q^i % qfg;q qqqr «fei «ik ^s?:q^ 
% qjq «qqi qst qn ^ q? q r < qsi qt q% q qip ^iq fqqr sqqqi i 
qm qm qq qiqi ^tffq q qg; qt 5 g;?:tqi qqf Re fqq ^55 ?tq *k 
^ qt qip q^t ^nlqr ^k ftisF q^t qk fqqm ^rr ‘k? 

^s^qq 1 % qfgq qrq ^ffq qs ^i| qip qgi snqqr, I qiqqr 
f kn p?Tqi qqi | qq^Tr ^qfeqr ^q qq q fefqRqq q §^r 5 >tt i 

qiel % qmf qqqR q gq qrq qst qt qR qR | Rf 

q?iR f%qt qnqq't *f> qt q^t feqi sqt ^k g^k ^q"r q^qt^q 
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sttrI | qt gHk % Rsr^k % stir % sttrnu stk srqrqgTkqt ^t qgf 

RIT,^ *f fa# R^K 5>T ifcTRSf R$ I | fa?§ wet RT^qqijJRR *II5f Rg 
f&fq 11 Ir srsTR* r %ii ^ftq# srk Irurs qfi Rbj^ifr if s&qst 
% R*ng qg §rttr kqi kit fa r4#¥ % rir ^tr # tqstsf qqqR rr:rt 
5T^3Ct t ^k gR^^IRR WA ^JR?T 5fRlR % faq R^RlRRI^qj RgRTR 4t 
SH5*t | I $m foq RTRSt m fqqjq 55* SIR qfg^T 5JRT % qfqftfqq'i # 
R5> R>R# RJIRR # 3H^ gR^ET Rqtsfqr griR#q ?rfaq>kt 51 #T qg Is 
«e* fafaRR R it^r qtfqq qq> qqr gTRi qifgq qg qq qk i gR rr m iiii 
HR gift | RgT #f Rqffi ft Rgl ■qk SfgT Rq gtRT | SRqJT fRqjq 
gTRT sfqR^R Rgfq ## I qg Rvfr q qjfq |q3TRS #1 giRT Jjfqqqt % 
qfqfqfqqt R *ft*R: faqi #1 R'S Rf qTRst # RRTg Rg | 55RST % RgfqT 
^ qg # g^q r-ts qfr fa ge% 75 gq g^k, qslk, rtrir qfi fir# # 
qq «I5RR k.qi 3TTR sfk gR% qiq gt gR Is «r kqiq qk.R | 

RROrfi RgRTT # RRTg q> STjJRR; RRT faqi RRT 3jk gsgk R # 
«*kkl5 Rgfqf Rfgq Isqj |t kfRR qg SgRRT RRT fa RgTR §> 

#R$ rt rIr g<?q # rtr qrRst # stfqR tsq> 3 ge rirS m siflR 

W fgRl 511R I f%?§ ^RT Rgt gt R^T 1 

& sft &t 5ft Rt ?RtR R SlRgRflr RRS RT | I RRRTR felfrl ^ 5ft 
«#R Slk R5ffRf R fgq q 5> RRqi t Rff RR Rt | I RR «f1c fCR R 
sit TOTR R5f|?: gt R-g Rl% ^3R[S[ qqtfS f%R( 3T1RI RlfgR | 

«1. RRk 5IRg "3RR fRRRT ^RRl RTR ^IRRl f5TR R Rff^RR i 
R% i?Rl RiTR flRT 5f|R | f%RT €t RT R^R R^t 

f%qi 5TIRT Rlfgq | gR ?J|RR m 5ft R5IR ^ f^RI SflRRI ^R 
RHR W ^IR ^R RIRT ^1 ^jfqqj RRR gt i] fgRl 5RR! 
*Ri^R fa-3 «inf: qjR gt Rt s-g sii qRR fq^i igi t rrr ^r 
R gt fgR! SIIRI 'Rlfgq 1 

«n. Rg^fR rst^r ^t fR^ ?qk wa rur faiqi q5?: rt q;g qgi 
RgRTR-S w.7 kqi sill I faqqi RRq R?g ?IR fR<3R if RR 
«RR RRR R^, RT RRq q?g fRR TgT I, Rg f^RT RTRT IgRT 
qifgR I 

m, ^r «?k kn wk r sit *rfqq> ?i «rqqi «tr r m R%, ^Rt 

giwq ^ gf RR ‘gsqf^qsr feftqs RRS’ R 5ft *fit 
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qswplfcR qn steqi | fterq % fcn strt 

•qjfeq sfta $e ftxR w*i qe ewe sqfaqf^t *m s»rt 
*rrft^ i 

es ee^re esTftt qq sqqfq qq?ft, ennf qe ef fqRT sit 
mz t | f%?g qqqfr efqe qrekg srfc q^qilte *trt 
’qrf*^ 1 

q. fa?r sine qqiR Isi^ i\ q|t 4t e^e sqffofi 
qq tot -si eqRT | sfrc Hrftfrqj fe'H neqsT sqqfq 
f%5Efi sq eq>qi | f%?§ fern If eif qrq q£ qqq %q 
qe rrhj wfqq; qq qqg 35: <s qir qq feqi stht ^feq 1 

‘for ^ fen oft % n sri ifa §naq feq f, qft? % 
qk qe nff fo?g ^rqe $ef qf£f ^#5in ni^ft fit?rf n qqjefsR n?t 
5ieg I $er f% ^qe gnqq ftq f, fsre q^ete srj eqRi, 

foe iinf ^fnqni % qfnfafqqi q s^fe If «ik sft q^qrcjfes m e^n 
eq q histItc if ef eftqqe fern *u 1 

qqei'eB srr §n;tq ift flft f wt ^faqg q^q^s q* qqqq 
e^qfn m fq ?rk fcff ^fann qq ef sfcergR srk e^nm H §1* 
«nre faqi ^trt =qi^q 1 m ?* i^rqt qq srqfoqr ^q if wne q?$ 
qqf qq^q ^r qi qjfeqii it se*qq faqrq *qiqe % strr «n? 
®TfaqqeT mil, se$ ftss w? q;fq?n: w srqfa # ^r e^qf |, fsr^i 
^l fqeQq «ff^q ft I 

fqsiqqne fq^ % e*q?q if {qS^M **lHlq ^qi 

3 piqq ^1e ^qqfe % qfqfqftrqf ^f qu ^q?r qnr it 5irl f5re% %qeqq 
sqiqi % m ^ifq^iir fi ^1e q q^iq ^e ^iq qq ijetsf Iqie *$X 3^1 
qe qe snen «rqqr f^^q q 1 f% ; g q^qe; sifc nee qf% % ^rq?i 
q* fen feqi sfe n i mfq qe qqr eqqe qqr =qif|q, ^er mi m 1 1 

qei ^eqr £j qf%q fim «fte srm % f^q ^e ^ 
*q< f^ei | eie er^^R qfr ^qfi fir m % f^q qiqfs 4e sqsta qqr 
qf^f ^ST5R % eiqpq If ^qfr qqr qi 5T[q | 


«nqqq— 
v u<> $0 *n?f 
wf& qjo q*tf 



APPENDIX VI 


Copy of the letter from the Shri K. C. Sogani, employer’s Repre¬ 
sentative on the Committee addressed to the Chairman Rajasthan 
Cotton Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. 


With reference to the discussions, which we had in the 
Committee at Jaipur on the subject of workloads, I then gave 
an assurance on behalf of the mills in Beawar that, as a resuj 
of the introduction of the revised scheme of work-loads, the 
permanent workers on the muster rolls, of the mills for 
September, 1956, will not be retrenched and all labour found 
surplus as a result of introduction of the scheme, will be 
absorbed by the mills on the same remuneration in suitable 
alternative jobs, in various departments of the mills as 
under 

(a) By filling up vacancies of permanent employees. 

(b) By giving work when regular workers are absent. 

(c) By extension programme. 

(d) By starting additional shift. 

(e) By voluntary retrenchment who are over 55 years 

or ph>sically unfit. 

(f) By other means to be mutually agreed between 

employer and employee. 

I am writing this to confirm the assurance referred to 
above. 

Sd/ K. C. Sogani, 

Jaipur, MEMBER. 

Dated 25. 10, 56. 



